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FOR TEACHERS 


| E implore thy blessing, 0 God, on all the men and women who teach 

the children and youth of our nation, for they are the potent friends 

and helpers of our homes. Into their hands we daily commit the dearest 

that we have, and as they make our children, so shall future years 

see them. Grant them an abiding comsciousness that they are co- 

workers with thee, thou great teacher of humanity, and that thou 

hast charged them with the holy duty of bringing forth from the 

budding life of the young the mysterious stores of character and 

ability which thou hast hidden in them. Teach them to reverence the young lives, 

clean and plastic, which have newly come from thee, and to realize that generations 

still unborn shall rue their sloth or rise to higher levels through their wisdom and 

faithfulness. Gird them for their task with thy patience and tranquility, with a 

great fatherly and motherly love for the young, and with special tenderness for the 

backward and afflicted. Save them from physical exhaustion, from loneliness and 
discouragement, from the numbness of routine, and from all bitterness of heart. 

We bless thee for the free and noble spirit that is breathing with quickening 
power upon the educational life of our day, and for the men and women of large 
mind and loving heart who have made that spirit our common possession by their 
teaching and example. But grant that a higher obedience and self-restraint may 
grow in the new atmosphere of freedom. We remember with gratitude to thee the 
godly teachers of our own youth who won our hearts to higher purposes by the 
sacred contagion of their life. May the strength and beauty of Christ-like service 
still be plainly wrought in the lives of their successors that our children may not 
want for strong models of devout manhood on whom their characters can be moulded. 

Do thou reward thy servants with a glad sense of their own eternal worth as 
teachers of the race, and in the heat of the day do thou show them the spring by 
the wayside that flows from the eternal silence of God and gives new light to the 
eyes of all who drink it. 

—From “For God and the People,” by Professor Walter Rauschenbusch. 
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| The New Head at Cotner 
Some weeks since when my resignation as 


chancellor of Cotner University was ten- 
dered, it was planned to withhold the an- 
nouncement until, if possible, the name of a 
successor could be given at the same time. 
I am delighted to be able to say that William 
Oeschger, late of Vincennes, Indiana, has been 
unanimously chosen to fill the vacancy and 
has accepted. , 

This step on my part has been the result 
of much prayerful consideration. Twenty- 
one years of my life have been spent here, 
fifteen of which, includi the year of or- 
ganization, as acting president, I have borne 
executive responsibility. These have been 
very strenuous but blessed years. But the 
work has grown heavier each year. Hereto- 
fore administrative duties have been com- 
bined with active work as teacher in the de- 
partment of sacred literature. This cannot 

combined with profit. Executive 
duties, the building up of a better founda- 
tion and better public representation, demand 
not only mental ability but the best vigor 
and enthusiasm of a younger man. The de- 
partment of sacred literature must also be 
enlarged and strengthened. 

Bro. Oeschger brings to the work he has 
accepted very thorough scholarly prepara- 
tion. He is wise and constructive in spirit. 
Thorough biblical training and deep spiritual- 
ity have kept him from extremes. He is a 
growing man. He is persistent, not easily 
discourgaed. He has a strong body and 
enjoys perfect health. He has always be- 
lieved in his alma mater. He was a charter 
student of the institution. He undertakes 
it in the right spirit, not as a stepping stone 
to easier things, but as a life ambition. 

Personally, no successor could make easier 
the severing of a relationship in which I 
have had the constant sympathy and support 
of my co-workers in the past. An honored 
pupil of other years, a son in the gospel, a 
personal friend, I feel a sense of satisfaction 
in welcoming him to his important place. 


August 18, 1910 


Bro. Oeschger has a strenuous work before 
him. I am sure he will have the s 
and su of his co-workers and of tau 

Support, 


pe with his abili y cat seak 
cou t ability and tion, 
will sustent. W. P. Aylsworth. 





The population of the island of Porto Rico 
is 1,118,012, as shown by the complete returns 
of the recent census. This is a gain of 164,. 
769 or 17.3 per cent as compared with the 
census of 1899. San Juan is shown to be the 
largest town in the island, its population 
being 48,716. Ponce comes next with 35,027, 
San Juan made a gain in the eleven years 
of 16,668 or 52 per cent, and Ponce a gain of 
7,075 or slightly over 25 per cent. 
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The Three Resurrections 
What Was the Thought of the Resurrection in the Early Church? 


The hopes that relate themselves to the future life, and that have 
become so imperishably a part of the Christian faith, are in large 
degree expressed in the Word of God in terms of that revival of the 
flesh which was to Hebrew minds an indispensable condition of the 
conquest of death. Therefore, though the classic difference between 
the two ideas, the future life and the resurrection of the body, is 
very great, in the vocabulary of the New Testament it disappears. 

A correspondent asks us to discuss the theme of the resurrection 
as the early chureh interpreted it. It is a theme so closely and 
vitally connected with the message of Christianity to the world 
that it needs clear and emphatic statement, anu for this reason we 
are the more concerned to respond to the request. 

The New Testament deals with three resurrections, the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord from the grave, the resurrection of the believer 
from death to the life eternal, and the daily resurrection from the 
life of sin to the estate of vital relationship with God. 

Our Savior rose from the dead. Of this the New Testament is the 
confident and constant witness. After Jesus had been laid in the 
tomb, and the hopes of his disciples had sunk to the lowest depths of 
despair, he came back to them, and made them aware by unmis- 
takable proofs that he was alive, and alive forevermore. 

The manner of this return of his from death we do not under- 
stand. Some of the evidence in the Gospel records points clearly to 
a physical revival, and many there are who find no satisfaction in 
any other view of the event. It is not difficult to construct an argu- 
ment based on the conviction that the disciples saw and handled the 
same body which they had known in the flesh, and had seen laid in 
the rock sepulchre of Joseph. 

Again there are portions of the narrative that unmistakably look 
toward some other sort of manifestation. There is a mystery about 
the event that baffles confident and dogmatic assertion regarding the 
manner, and drives one back upon the simple, clear and convincing 
fact that.Jesus was not holden of the powers of death, but made 
himself known to those who loved him in some manner not to be 
doubted. 

There has always been controversy between the advocates of the 
two views regarding the resurrection of Jesus. There will be contro- 
versy till the end of the day. It is a matter of small moment, eager 
and confident as the disputants often prove themselves. The one 
thing the church has affirmed with emphasis is the fact that Jesus 
“was declared to be the Son of God with power’ by the resurrection 
from the dead.” The manner of the resurrection was a question 
of a different order, and of lesser import. 

The second resurrection is that which the Christian anticipates for 
himself in virtue of his relations to Christ. It is the clear and 
confident promise of the gospel that death has no permanent domin- 
ion over the life that has survival value. And this survival value is 
conditioned upon right relations with God. Those conditions Jesus 
has made known to us in his character and teachings. 

It was natural that this survival of death should take on the usual 
Hebrew form of description in a community essentially Hebraic, like 
the early church. To the Hebrew mind the only way in which life 
could be conceived as triumphing over death was through physical 
resurrection, the upbringing of the body from its place of inter- 


ment, and its reinvestiture with the warmth and activity of daily 


living. 

To other minds than the Hebrews this conception of future life 
was repulsive and impossible. The Greeks of the first century were 
believers in a future life, but the Jewish doctrine of the physical 
resurrection they could not accept. The modern world largely 
shares that disinclination to the Semitic view. Life eternal seems 
capable of belief and even of demonstration; the belief in the recall 
of the body from the grave finds little guest-room in the modern 
mind. 

Yet it was inevitable that the early church should accept the 


forms of Hebrew thought as the best vehicles for its message. The 
distinction between the message and the vehicle is the present 
necessity of faith. For Judaism handed over to the church an entire 
series of curious speculations regarding the future life, not one of 
which is essential to Christian beiief. 

Among them was the apocalyptic teaching of an earlier and a 
later resurrection, the one of the saints to happiness, the second of 
sinners to judgment. Another was the chiliastic notion of a thou- 
sand years of blessedness, to be followed by a world-crisis and the 
final judgment. The apocalypses, which form so notable a part of 
the literature of Judaism during the last two pre-Christian centuries 
and the first hundred years of the church, are full of these interest- 
ing, but-for the most part, mechanical conceits. 

Yet they influenced the ideas and language of the church in its 
early years. Indeed, they formed the most convenient scheme for 
eschatology in an age which was not as yet prepared to understand 
the progressive realization of the divine purpose in the growth of 
the child of God into the divine stature through the ages to come. 

Even Paul, whether or not he shared these Jewish views as to the 
future, found them a convenient frame on which to train the flowers. 
of Christian hope in the minds of his young and troubled converts. 
Of this the epistles to the Thessalonians are abundant proof. With- 
out any desire to formulate a program of future experiences, he finds 
it convenient and helpful to encourage his friends with the Jewish 
view of the end, touched with the light of assured Christian hope. 

The third resurrection is the daily rising with Christ from the life 
of the world to the higher life of faith and trust. If we are risen 
with Christ we shall seek the things which are above. But the 
rising with Christ is no mere emergence from the waters of baptism, 
as a partial interpretation has been eager to insist. It is much more 
than that. It is the rising of the soul to the new levels of vital 
relationship with God. It is the conquest of the flesh, the victory 
over the second best, the realization of the fullness of spiritual power. 

To such a level of being Paul himself continually aspires. And 
as if to warn us away from the supposition that it is some magical 
process of transformation at the end of life to which he is referring, 
he assures the saints at Philippi that his one ambition is the attain- 
ment of the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings and the power of his. 
resurrection. “Not,” says he, “as though I had already attained, or 
were yet made perfect.” They might think that as an apostle, and 
the chief interpreter of Christ in the world, he had already reached 
this perfection to which they all were to aspire. Not so, he says. 
He is daily striving to possess that fulness of life, for which there 
is no form of speech so fitting as the Jewish word that implies the 
revival from the grave. 

This, then, is the real resurrection, the rising to the life that is 
life indeed. It is not some sudden transformation at a moment in 
the future. It is a daily experience of renewal and growth, in virtue 
of which the future life of blessedness is made sure. Far less essen- 
tial is it that the Christian should speculate about the manner and 
the time of that life to be than that he should make sure of the 
life with God that is his daily duty and privilege, without which no 
future life worthy of the name can be conceived. 

“The program of the future life has not been issued yet,” said 
Henry Drummond. Even if it had been, there is no speech nor lan- 
guage in which it could be written so that we could understand it. 
The life of the spirit can be understood only by those who have 
attained some true measure of spiritual experience. All in good time 
that comes, as we rise in the school of Christ. 

The ground of assurance for the Christian is found in these three 
resurrections: the return of Christ to his friends after death had 
done its worst; the assurance that we, too, through vital relations 
with him, shall achieve the life eternal; and the daily approach, 
through the practice of the Christian life, to the ideal which is itself 
at once the means and the beginning of the life that is life indeed. 
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Chicago has been entertaining the Knights Templar commanderies 
during the past week. The daily papers report some thirty thousand 
in the procession on Tuesday. The decorations have been very 
elaborate, and the weather ideal. 

There is no form of Masonry which appeals more to the love of 
display than the cOmmanderies. There is something in human nature 
that rejoices in a spectacle. Perhaps to one who looks back tothe 
serious and noble character of the crusader knights, there is an 
element of amusement in the trappings in which the modern knight 
bedecks himself. In spite of the high average of the personnel in 
such a gathering, it seems hard to doubt that many a four dollar 
man in the ranks is wearing clothes, weapons and badges that run 
up into the hundreds. It is at least a satisfaction that so large a 
company of men could convene with so high a degree of order and 
Masonry is probably a declining movement. There 
But it is essen- 


good behavior. 
is not enough in it to justify the expense involved. 
tially a social organization, not without admirable fraternal features, 
and certainly harmless enough. The foolish charges made against 
it hy its foes seem rather childish. It furnishes the public an occa- 
sional spectacle, its ideals are worthy, its ritual impressive, and in 
a faint and far off way, it keeps alive the tradition of orders that 
at one time, at least, were noble and knightly in their estate. 
President Peter Ainslie of the American Christian Missionary 
Society has issued an address entitled “The Unfinished Task of the 
Reformation,” which he called “an open letter to Protestants. It 
is an admirable statement of the ideals of the Disciples, and perhaps 
as fair a presentation of our appeal to the religious world as has 
We doubt if strength is added to it by the paragraphs 
on the ordinances. The quotations from Luther and others on the 
subject of baptism are interesting as expressions of opinion from 
eminent men, but unconvincing and irrelevant in a present day dis- 
cussion of the problem of unity. It must be by a different path that 
we come to common ground, But the spirit of the address is admir- 
able, and most of the matter excellent. It might well be circulated 
widely by our people, and is intended for just the purpose which 
is germane to our efforts, and so largely neglected by us, the pre- 


been made. 


sentation of our message to our friends of other communions. 

The journey of F. M. Rains and wife to the mission stations of the 
orient is an event of moment in the work of our Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society. We believe that the secretaries should visit 
the fields to make actual inspection of the work, and to receive 
suggestions from the missionaries. No official worker in the home 
field can know all the difficulties that beset the laborer in the far 
countries. Nor can these difficulties be set forth in any correspon- 
dence. Therefore the missionary secretary should see the work for 
himself, and should sit with deep humility and with open mind at 
the feet of the men and women who are actually doing the work. 
He goes not as dictator, but learner, and the value of his going, to 
himself, to the missions and to the churches, wall depend on the 
spirit in which the visit is made. At the same time we believe the 
policy of sending out others than missionary secretaries is valuable. 
Some of the representative men of the brotherhood ought to go out, 
This policy has 


been tried with valuable results, and the Disciples ought to begin it. 


in companies of three or four, every few years. 


The beauty of trees, the richness of metals and jewels, the strength 
of beasts, the vastness of the sea, the sweetness of colors, and of 
music, the brightness of heaven; all these things, humble and good 
persons know how to turn in good earnest to Christ’s honor and the 
increase of His kingdom. These are the fresh green branches plucked 
by the wayside and strewn before Jesus—Selected. 

THE PARTING. 
George A. Kyle. 
When comes the unfathomed Holy Hour, 
The sun’s farewell kiss, the going, the soul 
Leaving its life-scarred house, the talent 
Which God gives us for His good service use; 
Ardently I pray that this strange parting 
Be like the ending of the fairest day, . 
Silent as holiest of sacred thoughts, 
Beautiful as twilight’s lingering hues, 
Peaceful as truest faith—no tears of grief; 
And naught within the hearts of those who stay, 
But hope for the dawn of a Day Divine. 
—The Watchman. 
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In Salvation By Faith or Works? 


The problem of Pau! was that of universal religion. The Juda- 
izers insisted upon burdening Christianity with purely national rites, 
In answer to the demands of the Judaizers, Paul emphasized the 
doctrine of salvation by faith. He showed that faith was the 
universal element in the religion of Abraham. The hero of faith 
was a man whom all earnest men could claim as a brother. National 
customs divide. Faith unites men in a common brotherhood. 


Faith does away with the necessity of an official priesthood. The 
man of faith comes into the presence of God without the mediation 
of men appointed to convey to humanity the grace of life. Faith 
does not do away with the dependence of one man upon another, 
It inereases that dependence. But it is the man and not his office 
that gives help. The minister of religion, where men live in ae- 
cordance with the doctrine of faith, is one with his brethren, 
Ordination conveys to him no special gifts. He is a leader by 
virtue of his character. 

Faith is bold. It reaches out after the new and better. If the 
old is bad, the man of faith does not cling to it because he does 
not know all that is involved in leaving it. Confusion may follow 
the forsaking of the old but confusion is more to be desired than 
cowardly contentment with known evils. Luther was not able 
to foresee all the results of his attack on indulgences. He saw the 
sin of the practice and he boldly denounced the sin. The modern 
missionary movement had its origin in lives of faith. The leaders 
of the church were opposed to the movement. They had no faith 
in the universal gospel. They did all they could to discourage 
the preachers of missions. The latter were ignorant of the ways 
in which the nations could be reached by the gospel, but they had 
the courage to make a beginning. 

The “look and live” type of faith has no basis in biblical teach- 
ing. It is a caricature of Christian faith. Faith is not a passive 
thing, it is active. The one who has it lays hold upon the resources 
of God and uses them for his tasks. Faith is a moral altitude. 
It is the assertion that life has worth, that it gets its worth 
from God, and that nothing can separate the soul from God except 
its own choice of evil. Faith, therefore, has its roots in character. 
The ability to believe in the goodness of God implies moral integrity. 
The worst man in the world has some good in him. It is possible 
for him to have faith. But his faith is weak and lacking im 
serenity. The unshaken conviction of the saint is due to what 
he is. As he grows into the likeness of his Master, his trust 
increases in strength and dignity. 

The problem of James was of conduct. There’ were some persons 
in his day who thought it made no difference what a man did provided 
he accepted the orthodox creed. Religion with them was a formal- 
ity. They probably believed that Jesus had lived, and died, and 
risen from the dead. These facts had no spiritual meaning for 
them. They felt no obligation. to carry on the work of Jesus. It 
did not bother them that there was suffering about them. They 
were willing to let the world continue in sin. By a mere formality 
they had secured for themselves certain privileges, and that was 
all they saw in religion. They have many spiritual descendants 
in the modern world. Their ancestors were the pagans who thought 
feasts and sacrifices constituted the whole of man’s duty to the 
higher powers. Justice formed no part of their conception of God 
or the gods. James says that faith as it is understood by men 
of this sort is worthless. Men are saved by service. There must 
be a vital connection between what is professed in the church and 
what is lived before men. 

We may say, then, that salvation is by faith and by works 
These two are not antagonistic. They are aspects of one thing. 
The opposition between them is in the minds of men who under- 
stand neither. Wherever good work is being done faith will be 
found. Faith cannot exist without expressing itself in righteous 
acts. The particular acts will be determined by the person and 
the circumstances. There is room in the kingdom of faith for great 
variety of custom and of thought. If we are weak in faith, we 
try to impose upon others our ways of doing things. We cannot 
see how any one can live the Christian life without the habits 
we like. Strong faith sees the universal in particulars that vary 
widely. But it never sees the universal in wickedness. 

Midweek Service, Aug. 24. 
14-26; Gal. 5:6. 


Rom. 3:23-4:8; Phil-3:7-11; Jas. 2: 


Human law deals with acts. All noble mortality and God’s law, 
which is the noblest of all, deals with intentions—Alexander Mae 
laren. 
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Social Survey | 


SLUMS IN THE COUNTRY. 


We have visited slums in many cities, but it was reserved to 
our trip through Ireland to see slums in the country. We have been 
in the country places in France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria, as well as in many parts of the United Kingdom, but none 
of them were to be compared with Ireland’s country homes for 
poverty and squalor. Best of all, we have lived with Irish neigh- 
bors, walked through Irish quarters in the great industrial cities 
of the eastern part of our own land, and found how Pat and 
Bridget live when opportunity offers. Few people ever choose 
poverty. They may become inured to it until efforts to escape 
cease, or become so hopeless and discouraged in failure to escape. 
that they settle down to it in despair and drink for solace, but 
poverty has no charms, and the only blessing in being born in it 
is the blessing of escaping from it. 

More than one-half of Ireland’s population dwells in houses that 
health officers would not permit to exist in America. The casual 
tourist does not see them. They are not the show places. They 
are not artistic nor antiquarian, nor a part of nature’s beauties. 
You may even visit the very estate on which they exist and leave 
with no conception of them. The manor house will be in the midst 
of a park, and well macadamed roads will lead you to it. The 
“demeane” will stretch out over thousands of acres and the cottages 
of the care-takers will be meat little stone affairs with trimmed 
hedges, blooming rhododendrons and climbing roses all about. Deer 
may roam within sight, the meadows be rich and velvety, little 
pony carts ply here and there and some lovely water sparkle in the 
glint of sun or lie rich and blue under the clouds. Splendid sleek 
coated cattle may feed in the deep green meadow and some range 
of steep blue hills, half curtained in a veil of cloud woo you to say 
Ireland is the loveliest land the sun shines down upon. 

But get away from the mansion and meadows where cattle have 
driven men off the heritage of their fathers and betake yourself 
to those cloud becurtained mountains that breathed poetry into 
your soul. There you will find women and children making eyries 
and calling them homes—eyries that, like those of the eagle, are 
things for poetry until approached and their filth looked upon. The 
rook will fly over your head with his hoarse caw and the more you 
see of these homes the more will his ery and his presence seem to 
you a sort of an evil omen about the place. The cuckoo will throb 
out his doleful melody somewhere afar and he will seem to you to 
be striking out the dirge of a funeral bell. It is poetry yet, but 
it is no longer the poetry of beauty and the sweet songs of a win- 
some paradise, but the poetry of an Isaiah crying out “woe unto 
them that join house to house and field to field until there be no 
more room.” 








WHERE THE COTTIER LIVES. 

Here in little groups the “cottier” lives. The bleak eternal hills 
that in this rich land would be forsaken for their very worthlessness 
furnish his “farm” and for that farm he pays rent. His house is 
built of the unhewn shale rock that is picked up within a few yards 
of the spot he builds upon. Walls are run up from five to eight feet 
and the chinks plastered with mud. A chimney is built up at one 
end until it tops the roof pole by a foot or two, and eternal earth 
furnishes the floor. The roof is of thatch. It is laboriously laid in 
straight and steep layers and bound down with withes. A single, 
unopenable window pane lets in the light and a thin door of wood, 
sawn asunder mid way up, is the only means of fresh air as well as 
of access. Inside, peat turf smoulders in the chimney, and above it 
hangs an iron pot, the only cooking utensil in the cabin. In it the 
potatoes are boiled, the fish stewed and the bread baked. A rough 
deal table stands next to the wall opposite the door and along it 
there is a plank set on stakes—the settle for the family. Of chairs 
there may be one, but seldom is it graced with a back. Boxes are 
used to supply deficiencies. There is no other furniture. Bed- 
steads are unknown in such hovels as these. A dirty tick of 
straw or a pile of straw without a tick makes up for the bed. In 
one cabin we saw a folding bed. It consisted of some poles with 
& coffee sack laid over them and with straw on the sacking and a 
blanket thrown over all. This was hung on four wires and drawn 
up to the rafters during the day. In most of the cabins there 
is a rough rack along the end wall and in it is laid, edge up, what- 
ever colored plateware the family possess. This with an occasional 
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colored advertisement, that has strayed that way in form of a 
calendar, complete the decorations. In another hovel we found 
one end partially pasted over with some strips of wall paper, a 
floor about six feet wide laid and a wall of thin boards some 
three feet in height partitioning it in. The secret was that the 
eldest daughter was attending one of the Congested District Board's 
lace schools arid had there imbibed some ideas and earned enough 
money to make this pathetic attempt at the esthetic. In a cabin 
in the north we found a Singer sewing machine. It must have been 
the wonder of the little settlement of Kiltinny. It was about all 
there was in the house but with it the comely young matron carried 
the distinction of cleanliness and did “fancy sewing” for the 
neighbors. 


A FAMILY AT DINNER 

A description of a family we visited at meal time in Southwest 
Ireland will serve to illustrate the habits of domestic life. The 
cabin was such as is above described. Under the roof was an attic 
in which the entire household of eight slept. It was reached by a 
ladderlike stairs. The peat was glowing hot in the chimney, for 
the day was damp and chilly. The door was open. The reason all 
Ireland is not dead or dying is that it lives out of doors. The 
mother and all the children except the largest boy were barefooted. 
The father and eldést son wore clog-like boots because they worked 
among the rocks in the garden and pastures. This family had two 
cows and fifteen sheep. For their pasture and an acre in small 
patches of garden they paid about twenty dollars a year. The wool 
was combed, carded and spun in the cabin. In a_ neighboring 
cottage it was woven into the coarse Irish tweed that wears like 
iron. The mother cut, fit (7) and sewed it into garments. For 
Sunday clothes the finest of the wool was woven into a whitish-like 
cloth of which the coats of the men were made, as well as the 
women’s skirts. 

We were greeted with a “welcome to this house, sir—and (as 
soon as we had spoken) ah ‘e are from America, sir, and ye are 
twice welcome here, sir.” A valuable and rudely eloquent eulogium 
on America followed. Everywhere was the interest in America, 
and the uniform story of the friends and relatives out there. We 
were given the only chair as a guest of honor and conversation 
flowed freely about cows‘and sheep, bogs and potatoes, rent and 
rates, weather and soil, America and the poverty of Ireland, but 
an attempt to speak of the passing events of the world at large 
showed the provincialism and ignorance of mine host. He and his 
lived in these hills. He never left unless it was to go to Wales for 
a season in the mines. His horizon was bounded by these rocky 
mountlets and his dreams of America with its golden promise of 
work and wages. A glass of milk was brought to mine guest and 
the table was ready spread with the family meal. Indeed it was 
groaning under its burden. The great pot had been filled that morn- 
ing with the staff of Ireland’s peasant life. Hours before these 
had been turned out on the table—three pecks of “murphies” which 
lay a waiting the appetites of the blue eyed urchins when they 
should wander in. They ate as they came. There was no cere- 
mony, no family gathering, and, nothing else to eat. They sat 
them down by ones and twos on the bench by the wall, peeled 
potatoes with their fingers, touched them to a pile of salt in the 
corner and washed them down with a cup of buttermilk. Sweet 
milk was for the stranger, but they must drink it after the precious 
butter has been extracted. They have bread each day, but not at 
each meal. Cabbage is the only other vegetable much used and 
fish must furnish the flesh diet, for it can be caught in the bay 
below at odd hours and in the evening. The mother took great 
pride in showing us the old spinning wheel. It epitomized the 
primitiveness. of Irish peasant life. The spool was held in place by 
withes of straw and the wheel was connected up with a woolen 
string. There was no handle to the wheel and it must be turned 
with a forefinger—worn callous with the operation. The spool 
balked and fretted under its straw withes. A couple of pieces of 
leather or tin would have relieved the friction. The woolen cord 
slipped and caught alternately while a strap would have worked 
with ease. And there that mother would stand by the hour, turning 
the wheel with a finger, tirelessly waving her arm back and forth 
to regulate the feed of the fleece as the spool flew, then sputtered 
and stopped, then flew again, and slowly filled the bobbin with the 
heavy cord. 


CRUMBS FROM THE TABLE. 

About our feet the dog sought scraps of potato peel and Biddy 
and her brood scratched for what Providence might supply in 
crumbs from the table. Over by the fire, water had been spilled 
and the mud was slowly drying. On the plate rack were a few 
blue-printed pieces ef china, and in the pot some dough was seeth- 
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ing or baking for bread. The total money income of this family 
was not over fifty dollars for the year and they would average 
above those about them. Our shilling for attention given and the 
cup of milk was gratefully received. In another cabin to which 
we came belated from a long wheel through barren moorland, a 
pitcher of half sour milk was served with a bountiful supply of 
solid, unleavened bread. Hunger had made us ravenous and. we 
ate feeling that an appetite was as good as a feast and the six 
pence was thought most generous pay. Never do these people 
name the price to you. All they have is yours with the most 
gracious hospitality and the price is “whatever ye please, sir.” 

The cabin above spoken of was among the hills along the south- 
west coast. A further pilgrimage into this section brought us upon 
many groups of cabins among rocks where no garden plots could 
be platted. By infinite toil they had built rock dams across the 
little ravines and caught the silt brought down by the rain and 
thus made plots that would range from a rod to three rods square. 
On these their potatoes were growing or a little patch of. oats would 
be waving. Here were cabins without windows, single roomed 
little hovels in which families of from six to ten were being reared 
and the landlord paid his rent. The men from most of them were 
over in Wales working in the mines just at that time and the 
women and younger children were caring for the plots of potatoes 
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boggy land hard by and left in ricks to dry, after which it ig 
carried in great baskets on the back to the rocky home. A little 
donkey and a cart was found here and there. In the evening the 
sight of men and women carrying new mown hay from some cranny, 
flinging it over their shoulders for the climb, reminded one of the 
Alps, only the Swiss peasants keep their animals in better hoa 
than these people were dwelling in. 

Up in Galway and the middle west, the poverty is yet more aire, 
There the cabins often have not so much as a chimney and the 
smoke fills the hovel on its way to a hole in the thatch. We saw 
cabins built half in the hillside where the shelter was good when 
the bleak and damp winds blew, but where the sod was always. 
damp and cozy. Do you wonder that when the people were evicted 
from their richer lowland soil, because cattle could be pastured for 
great profit than men could be kept, that they turned “cattle 
drivers” and “moonlighters” and made all Ireland a scene of bitter 
land warfare? If you do then come with us and walk for hours. . 
through that rich lowland where we meet few humans, but. see 
pastures dotted with sleek-coated beasts and then on up into those 
bleak and barren rocks and learn that men were driven from that 
heritage of God’s into this wilderness of the devil’s because cattle 
paid better than men. 

In our next we will tell the story of two estates and the difference 
between old Ireland and the new Ireland that promise holds since 
the battle has been won for land purchase. 









and the little handful of sheep or goats. The fuel is dug from the 


The Church and Education 


The Church Educating Itself Through the Sunday School 


The church is the visible organization which 
carries on the work of the kingdom of God 
in the world. This aggregate of religious 
activity is divided into local groups to which 
the same name of church is given. These 
local groups manifest in varying degrees the 
spirit and ideals of the total world-wide 
organization. With great varieties of ritual, 
confession and methods of work they are still 
controlled by the dominating purposes of 
the universal church. And the characteristics 
of the whole are measurably evident in all 
of the parts. 


Like all other organizations which pursue’ 


successfully the work of development and 
achievement, the church, both local and uni- 
versal, is interested in the task of educating 
itself for efficiency. Under widely differing 
conditions the various social groups which 
make up the organized life of the world are 
compelled to resort to this process of educa- 
tion for purposes of development and pro- 
tection. The clan or tribe educates its youth 
in the arts and practices which insure it 
against destruction and promise it the great- 
est success. The family, consciously or un- 
consciously, is always concerned in the educa- 
tion of its children, even where that term 
must be limited to the narrowest definition 
of self-interest, in training the child to habits 
and industries that strengthen the family in- 
trests. The guild is concerned to instruct 
its members. The association or union of 
whatever nature is similarly concerned to 
instill in the minds of its membership, espe- 
cially those of less mature years, the prin- 
ciples for which its stands. Upon such ef- 
forts its own safety and future depend in 
no small degree. And the nation,ae soon as 
it begins to acquire self-consciousness and 
awareness regarding its opportunities and 
dangers, sets itself to the task of public in- 
struction, whether in the narrow range of 
military duties, as with primitive peoples 
or in the ampler region of intellectual and 
moral culture, as in modern times. Every 


organism is compelled to seek self-develop- 
ment and protection by the education of all 
its immature members. 

The church is no exception to this rule. 
And from the first it has recognized the ne- 
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cessity of instruction as the means by which 
those who enter its membership shall be pre- 
pared for efficient activity. And since the 
call of God is the highest to which the soul 
of man can respond, it is inevitable that the 
task of education within the church brings 
the worker sooner or later face to face with 
God, the supreme reality. It is to attain 
greater knowledge of God and of those prin- 
ciples which enable the individual or group 
to live in harmony with his will that religious 
education becomes necessary. 
Religion Needs Education. 

As education needs religion, not less does 
religion need education as its ally. It must 
not be the one field in thought and experi- 
ence in which competent training is to be 
considered unnecessary. In the Sunday 
school, as in some other departments of re- 
ligious activity, unfortunately it has been the 
case that slight emphasis has, at times, been 
placed upon the educational principles uni- 
versally recognized in other lines of instruc- 
tion. This period of indifference is now clos- 
ing, and happily so. The change is coming 
none too soon. The church can be protected 
from fantastic and fanatical types of teach- 
ing only by sound knowledge. It has suffered 
sufficiently from fads in religion to appreci- 
ate the value of true pedagogical methods. 
Fantastic exegesis of Scriptures, unembar- 
rassed by any adequate knowledge of the 
principles of Biblical study or of scientific 
investigation, has led to curious teachings 
regarding many matters, such, for example, 
as the coming of the Lord, the end of the 
world, the relation of the Old Testament to 
the New, the laws of healing, and the appli- 
eation of Christian truth to matters of social 
conduct, teachings in which a grain of truth 
has not infrequently been mixed with quan- 
tities of chaff, and which have led to unnec- 
essary and unhappy emphasis upon matters 
which were either largely erroneous or un- 
essential. The only corrective fog this dan- 
ger is a sound knowledge of the facts of 
holy Scripture and of Christian experience. 

The most important instrument which the 
church possesses for the accomplishment of its 
educational work is the Sunday school. This 
department of the church has been greatly 


enlarged and improved within recent years. 
Today it undertakes a far more complicated 
work than that conceived to fall to its diree- 
tion in earlier times. It has gradually as- 
sumed the work of providing a large share 
of all the ethical and spiritual training 
which the average child receives. This is by 
no means an ideal situation. The home is 
responsible for the spiritual life of the child, 
and can never rightly delegate this function 
to any other organization. The public 
school and other institutions of learning have 
a direct and specific duty in reference to 
moral and religious instruction. But, un- 
happily today, both the home and the school 
largely evade this responsibility, and this 
condition throws a heavier burden upon the 
Sunday school, a burden which in some meas- 
ure it must attempt to carry if the younger 
generation is not to be deprived of all relig- 
ious oversight. 
Disciplines for the Teacher. 

There are today three disciplines to which 
the teacher in the Sunday school must devote 
himself. First, he must know something of 
the nature of the child; second, he must 
have some competent knowledge of the sub- 
ject he is to teach; and third, he must under- 
stand the art of bringing the child and the 
theme into vital relation. First, then, the 
child must be known. Perhaps no generation 
has devoted so much attention to child study 
as our own. Of course no one wishes te 
affirm that children were never studied nor 
understood until the latter part of the last 
century, or that no one ever thought of 
adapting education to the normal stages of @ 
child’s development. Plato himself founded 
his scheme of education upon the well known 
fact that there are stages through which 
the individual life passes, and that the powers 
and interests of the child vary at different 
times. But these facts, which a few more 
careful thinkers understood in some measure 
in the past, are now everywhere 
as of great importance in the training of 
the child. What is known as the new psy- 
chology is really the effort to determine by 
actual experiment the methods by which the 
child acquires knowledge. He has been placed 
under the microscope, to be studied as one 
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examines any other interesting specimen in 
the laboratory. In ascertaining the actual 
facts it has been found essential for the 
student as well as the teacher of the child 
to become himself like a little child, in order 
to enter the realm of appreciation and knowl- 
edge of that young life which he seeks to 
know. To live with children, to be led by 
them and taught by them, is the only com- 
petent method of reaching satisfactory re- 
sults. The parent and teacher may now as 
never in the past come to understand through 
what stages the child must pass, and at 
what period one or another interest will be 
strongest. The love of adventure, of mys- 
tery, of beauty, the concern for humanity, 
sympathy with the poor, the values of re- 
ligion, all find their natural time of manifes- 
tation in the growth of a child and may be 
anticipated with a degree of certainty. Surely 
no one will wish to despise the enormous 
importance of this knowledge. Least of all 
can the Sunday school teacher afford to do 
40.__That knowledge which the teacher in the 
day school uses with such competence and 
success is as essential in the work of tac 
Sunday school teacher. The results of the 
process are based upon careful study of 
facts. The new psychology is experimental 
and not metaphysical. It tries to reach the 
facts as to what the child actually is, rather 


than to depend upon theories as to what he - 


might be supposed to be. It starts with 
physiological facts and works upward 
through mental processes to character, rather 
than downward from metaphysical assump- 
tion to imagined facts. 

The New Place of the Bible. 

In the second place, account must be taken 
of the subject which is to be taught. That 
subject is Christianity. More particularly it 
is the Bible as the record of those events 
which most clearly illustrate the Christian 
ideal, through the life and teachings of the 
Christ. The Bible is the greatest book in 
the world, because it is the record of the 
spiritual experiences of holy men of old, 
through whom the divine mind has been most 
convincingly interpreted to the world. It is 
the history of spiritual origins and growth. 
Here again there is great need for compe- 
tence in the knowledge of the facts. Our 
generation has been interested as no other in 
questions which the modern mind is certain 
to raise regarding all themes presented for 
its consideration. How did we receive our 
Bible? In what form did it first appear? 
In what land and through what people did 
it come into being? How did the geography 
of Palestine and the manners and customs of 
its people influence the writers of these 
books? How does the Bible differ from other 
books? In what sense can it be called a 
tevelation from God? Are all of its parts 
of equal value and may one trust with im- 
plicit confidence to its statements? The 
taising of these questions has tremendously 
stirred the waters of Christian life in recent 
years. Many people connected with the 
Sunday school work have been seriously dis- 
quieted by the coming of the new Biblical 
learning, which has insisted upon careful in- 
vestigation of the facts of the Bible in the 
light of all the knowledge that other litera- 
tures and experiences place at our disposal. 
Does not the historical method of Bible 
study, they say, eliminate to too great a 
degree the spiritual element in the Word of 
God, and reduce all to the common level of 
human workmanship? 

An Old Question. 

Recent as this question seems, it is in re- 
ality as old as the church, and it is of great 
advantage to us in reaching conclusions on 
a theme like this to have so long a course of 
religious history behind us. If there is one 
truth that emerges from the study of the 
story of the church it is that it is always a 
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mistake to infer that the intellect is the 
enemy of the soul. The experiences of the 
church’s great saints, leaders and teachers is 
conclusive on this point. The greatest of 
them have been men of profound intellectual 
power as well as lofty Christian character. 
The apostle Paul, Origin, Clement, Basil, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Wesley, the men who in different periods 
have most profundly effected religious 
thought, and have been the strongest cham- 
pions of the Cross, were the best illustra- 
tions of the intellectual life. Those instances 
in which men have discarded the need of 
study under the stress of religious enthusi- 
asm are among the saddest in Christian his- 
tory. The Anabaptist fervor in Germany, 
which led Carlstadt to declare at Wittenberg 
that there was no need for academic study, 
and which led George Mohr, director of the 
grammar school, to tell the people to take 
their children from school, because there 
would be no need of learning henceforth in 
the presence of the divine prophets of Wickau, 
are among the sad commentaries upon a zeal 
which is without knowledge. Professor 
James observes that “spiritual excitement 
takes on pathological forms whenever other 
interests are too few and the intellect too 
narrow.” 

Fear of the Newer Learning. 

We are still, in church and school, far too 
much afraid of the newer Bible learning. 
The critics of biblical research are still a 
great host. We respect their sentiments, 
for we appreciate them so thoroughly. But 
they are not inspired by truly spiritual mo- 
tives. We have not reached the meaning of 
the Bible if we are blind to the fact that 
truth is the holy of holies, that the search 
for it is a divine vocation, and that to find 
it is to have a new vision of God. Does it 
never occur to these alarmed defenders of 
former biblical theories that the new dis- 
covery, whether in physical science of bib- 
lical literature, however surprising and. dis- 
concerting it may be to us, can never be 80 
to God? When he is afraid of his own 
truth, of the facts of his own universe and 
of his own word, it will be time for us to be. 
One of our highest duties to the young in 
these matters is to teach them nothing they 
will have to unlearn. One of the deadliest 
shocks to the soul is to discover that it has 
been deceived, that its religious teaching has 
been a subterfuge, a hiding, a misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts. The results that flow 
from ‘this attitude have been told for us in 
that recent pathetic narrative which Mr. 
Edmond Gosse has given us in his book 
“Father and Son,” where we have a parent 
in his desperate anxiety for the spiritual 
welfare of his child, pressing upon him a 
doctrine of the Bible and religion which, as 
his intellect expended and he saw the world 
for inimself, brought on a bitter and abso- 
lute revolt. 

The teacher’s business, then, is to know his 
Bible and its accompanying themes as truly 
as he must know the nature of the child he 
teaches. The division of the Scripture into 
its general groups, books and sections of 
books, becomes absolutely essential to the 
knowledge of the subject. Biblical history, 
which needs constant comparison with con- 
temporary history in order to secure the 
proper outline and proportion of events; the 
progress of religious ideas as witnessed in 
the different moral standards of successive 
portions of the Bible, the history of other 
nations of ancient and modern times, with 
which comparison can always helpfully be 
made, especially in the case of those children 
who are interested in general history; the 
study of different types of writing in the 
Bible, such as prophecy, legislation, wisdom, 
devotional material, apocalypse, epistle and 
narrative; the portrayal of biblical char- 
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acters and the development of biblical doc- 
trines, are all themes of study which the 
well-informed teacher will recognize as essen- 
tial to proper preparation for Sunday school 
instruction. 

The Aim in Character. 

But these two disciplines of psychology 
and biblical literature are not enough, for 
the child and the Bible must be brought to- 
gether. One might understand all the facts 
of mental science and have command of all 
the details of biblical literature and still be 
quite unable to teach successfully. The other 
discipline is pedagogy, the art of teaching. 

The kind of teaching which is needed in 
the Sunday school, and which shall most 
effectively enable the church to educate its 
own young and hopeful life, is such as be- 
gins with fact, carefully and critically ob- 
tained, and gives to this fact a religious 
interpretation. And that is the marvel of 
most biblical materials and Christian records. 
Rightly approached and with the proper 
equipment of self-preparation, the teacher 
discovers that these facts are full of high 
inspiration. Thé universe is God’s and 
all of it speaks of him. No doubt if one had 
to make choice between a Sunday school 
teacher, largely unfurnished with the mate- 
rials of formal education, but deeply con- 
cerned with the work in hand, and dowered 
with a high enthusiasm for religious values, 
and on the other hand one possessed of all 
the competencies of formal education, but 
devoid of that passion for reality and char- 
acter, which is the sign and seal of spiritual 
life, it would be far better to employ the 
former in the training of the young. It is 
here that all the confusion has arisen. Men 
without scholarship, but with pure and hum- 
ble souls, have been enriched with the hidden 
treasure and made others wealthy in the 
sharing. And the multitude who have felt 
their power, and have found others, fur- 
nished with all that academic institutions 
could give them, lacking in this essential, 
have too easily concluded that the mental 
was a hindrance to the spiritual. The real 
point is, however, that the one can never 
be a substitute for the other. No learning 
can ever compensate for the pure heart that 
sees God. What we need is the combination 
of the trained mind and the devout spirit. 

The Loftiest Art. 

It is thus, then, that the church must 
teach its youth through the Sunday school. 
The art of the teacher is the loftiest of all 
arts. He who gives himself to this task is 
an artist dealing with more delicate and im- 
perishable materials than sculptor or painter. 
More marvelous are his products than those 
of poet or singer. And he has the supreme 
joy of fellowship, not only with the noblest 
ideals of life, but with those youthful spirits 
whose vision has been broadened and whose 
natures have been enriched by these same 
ideals of truth and duty. Such a teacher 
will keep the Master in the midst, and the 
child will unconsciously absorb the feeling 
that the Christ is everywhere to be reckoned 
with, and that his life is the fairest, the 
noblest the divines the world has known. 
To create in the child the desire to see Jesus, 
and bring him at last to the point where, 
by submission of his will to the ideals of 
Jesus, he is willing to see none but Jesus 
only, is the imperial task of the individual 
teacher, and of the church that rises to its 
true duty of teaching through the Sunday’ 
school. 


HIS PART. 

“So you confess that the unfortunate young 
man was carried to the pump, and there 
drenched with water? Now, Mr. Fresh, what 
part did you take in this disagreeable affair?” 
Undergraduate (meekly): “The left leg, 
sir.” 
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A New Office 


Function of the Director of Education in the 


The solution of this problem seems to hang 
upon our conception of the church and its 
mission in the world. Jesus came not to be 
ministered unto, but to ministe, and to give 
his life a ransom for many. The church con- 
tinues the good work Jesus began. The 
church, therefore, is built upon the rock of 
social service. Its task is to bring in the 
kingdom of God. It is to be the principal 
agency in establishing the perfect social order 
upon the earth. The church, therefore, has vital 
concern in all the organized forms of social 
life. It is concerned both with social institu- 
tions and sotial individuals; with the family, 
the school, the city, the state, as well as with 
John Smith and Samuel Jones. The rescuing 
of isolated individuals, whether they be few 
or many, does not exhaust the mission of the 
church. The institutions of society must feel 
the healing touch of the gospel: the 
social consciousness must be redeemed, 

Or if we describe the work of the 
church as the production of Christian 
character, even still we are under the 
broad canopy of the social ideal. Char- 
acter cannot be defined wholly from the 


individual point of view. It means 
social efficiency. To be good is to be 
good for something. Good irtentions 


have no value unless they find expres- 
sion in life and conduct. But conduct 
has reference to other individuals. The 
church is then a social institution, and 
its task a social task. It hopes to make 
possible the perfect individual in a per- 


fect social order—than which there is 
no bigger work in the world. There 
is nothing grander, nothing nobler, 


nothing higher, nothing harder. 

How then shall this task be accom- 
plished? Shall it be by incoherent and 
disconnected exhortations? Shall it be 
by a hurried and hasty evangelism? 
Shall it be by an archangel winging its 
flight under the heavens and proclaim- 
ing the everlasting gospel? Shall it be 
by a revivalism that seeks to rescue the 
individual and has little thought of 
the larger social whole? Shall it be 
by a blow here and there, and now and 
then? Impossible! A task so great and 
difficult can never be accomplished 
by methods so haphazard and indefinite. 
There is need of thoroughness and 
thoughtfulness, of organization and 
method. In a word, the church must 
be an educational institution. 


sO 


The Great Commission recognizes the edu- 
The apostles 


and their successors were to go into all the 


cational function of the church. 


world and make disciples of all the nations, 
make learners of every people. So through 
all the Christian centuries, with varying de- 
grees of fidelity and success, the church has 
exercised the teaching function. And Dr. 
Trumbull, in his Yale lectures on the Sun- 
day-school, undertakes to defend the thesis 
that the church has enjoyed greatest properity 
in those periods in which she has most faith- 
fully discharged her teaching obligation. But 
the fact is, judged from our modern point ot 
view, the church’s conception of education 
has always been inadequate. In practice the 
church has said, “Education means instruc- 
tion, handing down a given body of doctrine.” 
This narrow notion of education still lingers 
among us, 80 that, with few exceptions, the 
work of the modern church has little right to 
be called educational. It is too uncertain, 
too often without point and system, going 
in no specific direction and arriving nowhere 
in particular. 
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Not long ago, in an old book, I found this 
sentence: “The preacher draws the gospel bow 
and shoots the arrow of truth at a venture, 
and trusts in God for results.” We have to 
admit that this is descriptive of much church 
work at the present time. But what a fear- 
ful arraignment! Think of shooting the ar- 
of truth at a venture! The church should 
know whether or not the arrow of truth has 
struck the mark, and if not, then why not? 
It may be good poetry to say— 

“I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight.” 
This may be good poetry; it is not good 


policy for church work. Here we have need 
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of purpose, and plan, and and 
method. 

The teaching of scripture, and the needs of 
the modern world alike, demand that the 
church be an educational institution. In no 
other way can its mission be accomplished. 
The activities and agencies of the church 
must be organized from the educational point 
of view. That is to say, the church must 
undertake the task of changing human life 
and transforming human society by the 
gradual processes of instruction and training. 
And this requires that the church have all 
the preciseness and thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness of a modern educational institu- 
tion. 

This educational ideal includes all the agen- 
cies of church work—the pulpit, prayer- 
meeting, Sunday-school, young people’s so- 
cieties, women’s societies, leagues, clubs. etc. 
I shall take time to speak only of the Sun- 
day-school and the young people’s societies. 

The modern Sunday-school is now upon the 
second century of its career. It has accom- 
plished a splendid work. It came to the as- 


system, 


sistance of American education, just as reli- 
gious instruction was being put out of the 
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Modern Church 


public schools. It has thus rendered a con- 
spicuous service to our country. But the 
making of the Sunday-school a thoroughly 
educational agency is a task still remaining 
before us. The Sunday-school can have no 
right to be called an educational institution, 
until it shall have a well-articulated and 
comprehensive program of study. The church 
needs a generation of intelligent Christians, 
who not only know their Bibles, but the 
world as well, and the city and community 
in which they live; who understand this 
modern world, and who know life as it goes 
on at the present day,—a generation of Chris- 
tians, who know the meaning of citizenship 
and patriotism, and the social, political and 
industrial problems of the day; who have 
large interest in missions and benevolences 
and philanthrophy. The Sunday-school can 
meet this need only by providing a suit- 
able program of instruction. It must be 
adapted to the needs, interests and 
capacities of the children in the kinder- 
garten, the boys and girls in the prim- 
ary and junior departments, to the 
young people in the advanced depart- 
ment, and to the men and women in 
the adult division. 

The public school has its courses of 
study following in regular and definite 
succession. The college has its curri- 
culum, so also the university. To take 
one of the higher university degrees, 
one must pass through a regular and 
prescribed course of study. If the Sun- 
day-school expects to accomplish a 
significant work, it too must have its 
curriculum. This is an immediate and 
imperative need of the Sunday-school. 
In the strict sense, it can never be an 
educational institution until it shall 
have a unified and co-ordinated and com- 
prehensive program of instruction, all 
of which to be under the direction of 
competent teachers. 

And the competent teachers will have 
to be made. The progressive Sunday- 
school will have a normal department 
for the training of its teachers and 


stitute what should be the minimum 
requirements of such a department: 
(1) A course in the psychology of 


religious education in two parts; the 
first to be a general survey of the stages 
of growth, taken by all the teachers; 
the second groups the teachers accord- 
ing to their grade and takes up in 
greater detail the problems they have t0 
meet. (2) A course in the principles and 
methods of teaching. This also to be in two 
parts: the first a general survey of the sub- 
ject, the second taking up problems in detail 
in connection with experimental work im 
teaching. This will show the veachers how # 
apply the principles and methods they have 
acquired. (3) A course in the history of the 
Sunday-school, with special emphasis on the 
rise of the uniform lesson system and its re 
cent modifications, and leading to a considera 
tion of the curriculum from the point of view 
of our present needs. (4) A course on the 
Bible, making the teachers familiar with the 
historical point of view and methods of Bible 
study, and acquainting them with the general 
contents of the scripture. The purpose of 
this course is to make the teachers efficient 
in the use of the Bible. In the ideal school 
all the teachers will be graduates from the 
normal department. 

While in the Sunday-school active service 
is not to be divorced from instruction, in the 
young people’s societies activity must have 
the right of way. The young people’s move 
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ment has failed in the realization of its ex- 
pectations on account of being organized on 
the prayer-meeting basis. The prayer-meet- 
ing, as conducted heretofore, does not seem to 
meet the needs and interests of the young 
people. What is needed here is a program 
of activity, of Christian work, with instruc- 
tion occupying a secondary place. On such a 
basis as this, the success of our young people’s 
societies will no longer be a matter of ques- 
tion. The experiment has already been tried 
and is now placed beyond doubt. But this 
situation calls for the ablest sort of leader- 
ship. 

So far the place of the director of religious 
education in the modern church has been dis- 
cussed indirectly. We have seen that the 
only way the church can accomplish its mis- 
sion is by becoming, in fact as well as in 
name, an educational institution. We have 
seen what this requires of the Sunday-school 
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and the young people’s societies. 
this give the answer to our question? 
arrange its program of study? Who shall 
train its teachers? 
of training the young people? 
not the pastor. If for no other reason, sim- 


ply because he does not have the time. The 


ministrations of the pulpit, with the collateral 
work involved, and the round of pastoral 


duties consume the whole time of the average 


minister. For the church to expect of its 
pastor to assume charge of the Sunday-school 
and the young people’s work in the large way 
that religious education demands, is to place 
upon his shoulders burdens he cannot bear. 

Some one else must have charge of the edu- 
cational work of the church. This individual 
we call, the director of religious education. 
He must be an expert. We do not think of 
putting novices in charge of our pubhice 


Does not 
Who 
is going to organize the Sunday-school and 


Who shall have charge 
Certainly 
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schools, at the head of our colleges and uni- 
versities. But the educational work of the 
church is none the less important, none the 
less delicate in its nature, or complex in its 
character. Quackery is not to be tolerated. 
The smallest good the humblest worker may 
accomplish is a matter of gratification. But 
the widest training and the most compre- 
hensive learning are none too much for the 
director of religious education. 

He is confronted by a gigantic task, an 
enormous responsibility. There is no danger 
of his powers decaying through idleness or 
lack of use. He must needs burn the mid- 
night oil. He will often wish the days were 
forty-eight hours long. He will be able to 
appreciate the feeling of Joshua, when, in en- 
thusiastic opposition against the Amorites, he 
rried— 

“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon.” 


The Place of Play in Religious Education 


A Discussion with a Suggestion for the Leaders of the Church 


We are a peculiar people. The heyday and 
rush of life makes us quickly old. Then like 
Ponce de Leon we search vainly for the foun- 
tain of youth. Foolish people! God gave 
youth to humanity as a permanent asset and 
there is no need of ever becoming old. The 
fountain of perpetual youth lies within our 
own human nature and is a part of every 
normal life. 

The cry for “natural living” is not the mere 
flash of an unbalanced intellect. Ephraim 
was “a cake not turned” because of one-sided 
development. Our life has been too serious 
in the sense of too much time being given to 
the “practical things.” All work and no play 
is not conducive to health and youthfulness. 
To live naturally, we should give healthy ex- 
pression to every side of our nature. Work is 
not the whole of life. There are many attri- 
butes, all of which must find expression if -we 
are to be completely human. 

Our education has demanded a vigorous ex- 
ercise of the intellect. The classic ideal of 
exclusive training of the- mind has ignored 
the value of the developed body, which is 
now cared for by means of manual training 
and athletics. We are now realizing that a 
strong body is necessary for a good mind as 
well as good morals. We must learn to take 
recreation. It has been found necessary for 
man to have a certain amount of rest, say 
one day in seven. But rest is not enough to 
rejuvenate the body and keep the spirit in 
tune for its full life. All of us are familiar 
with the experience of working until you 
eame to a point. where it became absolutely 
necessary to engage in a frolic of some kind. 
I have seen persons weary and worn from 
work who were made anew by a game or 
other recreation. It seems that there is 2 
kind of reflex energy built around an oppo- 
site pole from that which finds its outlet in 
work. This energy needs an expression all 
its own. When given vent after long re- 
straint, persons will often become utterly 
foolish. They can not contain. themselves. 
Nature demands these periods of relaxation, 
of play and recreation, in every individual, 
whether young or old. 

Children and Parente. 

A story is told of aged parents whose chil- 
dren came home each year to celebrate Christ- 
mas. These children had the common con- 
ception, that since father and mother were 
old, all gayety must be suppressed. Accord- 
ingly, they brought presents of the most 
practical and somber nature. Of course these 


. 
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good parents had great joy in the home-com- 
ing of their sons and daughters and appre- 
ciated their gifts. But when the day was 
over, there were still unsatisfied longings in 
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their breasts. Each of these good old people 
secretly longed for a taste of the brightness 
and gayety of youth. At length these secret 
yearnings could contain themselves no longer 
and the mother, as the holiday season ap- 
proached, slyly intimated to her husband, 
“Wouldn’t it be splendid to have a jolly 
Christmas as we used to do?” A gleanr of 
light shone in his countenance, for he, too, 
had long wished for the opportunity to throw 
away the cares of years and the burdens of 
life and just have a good time. But their 
children would consider such gayety as fool- 
ish and unbecoming to persons of their age. 
They would have a frolic, therefore, the night 
before the children should come. They would 
invite the old people of the community, who, 
like themselves, only wanted to have an op- 
portunity for light hearted enjoyment. What 
springs of joy, long hidden, now burst forth, 
as these old people planned their party. They 
would have such a good time and the children 


should never know. But, contrary to expec- 
tation, the children came a day earlier this 
year and, as they approached, they found 
the quiet of the old home broken with music, 
laughter, and dancing. A son looked through 
a window upon the gayety and joy within, 
and then, shamefaced and conscience stricken, 
they all stole back to the city. For the first 
time in their lives, they realized that even in 
the hearts of their old father and mother, 
the springs of joy must needs bubble over. 
The story tells us how they came the next 
day and gave such a day of joy and pleasure 
to the parents that the good old people were 
bewildered at the change in their children. 


A Chance to Play. 

Young and old must have a chance to play. 
Seriousness alone is but one-half of life. The 
college boy, who puts the cow in the belfry 
and ducks the college policeman, is not nec- 
essarily displaying criminal tendencies. This 
is but the explosion of pent up feelings which 
must find vent in some fashion. When ex- 
pressed in healthy athletics, the pranks pass 
away. Continuous work and more work will 
not relieve these pent up feelings. These feel- 
ings demand an expression all their own and 
the more one works, the more insistent is the 
demand for relaxation in gambol and play. 
Adults have nervous prostration almost to 
the point of breaking, all because these 
dammed up energies have no chance of ex- 
pression. The pent up feelings, the friction 
aud strain of life, which spills over now and 
then in spite of ourselves into irritation, ill- 
humor, and boisterous display must have a 
chance to explode. If this is not provided 
through healthy play, it will have to find 
vent in unhealthy ways, for it must out. 
Drink, and crime, and depredation arise be- 
cause no other mode of expression has been 
given. Our education has been all uncon- 
scious of this permanent trait in human na- 
ture to “break loose” once in a while and 
give full and free expression to itself in play. 
Our moral and religious education has made 
no provision whatever for the healthy ex- 
pression of this side of our nature. Yet 
every individual has this impulse and, if full 
development is our goal, we must provide for 
this freeing of the soul in our education. 


Purpose of Play. 
The race has developed play for this very 
purpose of freeing the strained and pent up 
feelings. Play serves two important func- 
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tions. Spencer tells us that “Play is the dis- 
charge of surplus organic activity;” while 
while Groos says, “Play is an impulsive func- 
tion which serves to call out future useful 
activities.” Both these definitions are true, 
one supplementing the other. The latter tells 
us that well directed play paves the way for 
future useful acts. The playing the part of 
the adult in keeping store, building ships and 
engines, carrying on little governments, keep- 
ing house, etc., is the very best foundation 
possible for future duties. This function of 
play is fraught with large possibilities and 
has been made much of by different ‘educators, 
Yet the mass of people do not seem to realize 
the value of play in this respect. The former 
definition has been less used, even, than the 
latter, and yet it is of prime importance in 
the stress and strain of our modern life. The 
saying that we have forgotten how to play is 
proven every day by the dozens who have ar- 
rived at the breaking point through lack of 
expression and wholesome recreation in play. 
There is nothing that we so need today as 
the knowledge of how to play. There is 
nothing that will do so much good as real 
play. 
A Game of Ball. 

A certain church and Sunday-school went 
from Chicago to a big woods for their picnic. 
The Sunday-school boys challenged the men 
for a game of baseball which was duly ac- 
cepted. What good was there in such a 
game? Wasn’t it uncomfortable for them 
and out of place for men of forty and forty- 
five to engage in a game of ball? Perhaps. 
That game of ball, however, gave opportunity 
to turn loose a lot of restrained feelings; 
feelings, which is not given healthy expres- 
sion, would have come out in irritableness, 
nervousness, and unruly words. As it was 
the throwing, catching, running ana rivalry 
turned loose a lot of steam which relieved all 
the busy strain of city life. Even those who 
filled the hillside grandstand couldn’t keep 
from throwing their caps and shouting and 
hurrahing for their companions. In these 
weeks following, we hear on every hand, “I 
never had such a time in my life.” And 
why? Because it gave an opportunity to ex- 
plode, to discharge the pent up energies of 
many busy days, 
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At every point in the history of the race, 
we find play serving this function of balanc- 
ing life, of cadencing the soul. Animals, even, 
can’t spend all the time in search of food and 
in the chase, they must play. Man finds life 
unbearable without the relaxation of play. 
Young and old find the »ormal] outlet for re- 
strained feelings in play. The dances ana 
revelries of history have hud a larger influ- 
ence in the development of civilization than 
has been supposed. Investigation shows that 
the tribal darce was the largest instrument 
of control in savage life. And in the growth 
of civilization and religion, we are largely 
indebted to the ceremonial dance for the con- 
serving and presenting these to the race. If 
we had space much could be said for the in- 
fluence of play in the development of civil- 
ization. 

Religion and the Romp. 

No doubt someone is asking what all this 
discussion has to do with religious education? 
We are interested in developing the religious 
life, say they, not in taking a romp. We 
have anticipated this objection. “The word 
of God is life,” says Oscar Carleton MecCul- 
loch, who has interpreted the religion of ac- 
tion. “I understand God’s business in this 
world is not salvation alone; that is a little 
part of it. It is not restoration alone; that 
is but a phase of it. It is not repair; that is 
a small portion of it. But it is utilizing all 
the forces that are as yet unlimited and un- 
exhausted, that children shall be born to 
happy homes and joyful parents; shall be so 
surrounded by education and by the condi- 
tions of a happier and purer society that they 
shall not go astray, that they shall not fall 
into evil, that they shall have no taint of 
sin upon them. There shall be no need of 
their being born twice, since God’s first birth 
is good enough for all and suffices for all, if 
nothing comes to prevent the perfect devel- 
opment of His plan.” Thus this man states 
the ideal of religion as that of developing 
the full, harmonious, abundant life. “I am 
come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly,” said 
the Master. Religion, therefore, is interested 
in making life normal and complete, and seeks 
to utilize every natural agency to attain this 
end. Since play is a normal attribute of all 
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life and is necessary as the balance-wheel of 
the soul, religion will use play as one of its 
instruments. Just what plays to use ang 
how to use them are the problems of each 
community. But the value of play to re. 
ligion cannot be emphasized too much. Re- 
ligion has never given play its proper place, 
Indeed play has been tabooed by religion, 
Religion has not taught expression but re- 
pression. A boy must not shout, he must 
not leap or run. He must just be good, 
What such a doctrine hopes to attain, when 
all life is in terms of expression and action, 
is a mystery. What it has actually brought 
to pass is easily seen. The spirit of repres- 
sion in religion has diven all the good, 
healthy games away from the church and ont 
from the influence of religion. The saloon 
and the professional amusement halls have 
gladly taken them up. The boys and men 
and many girls, having to get rid of pent up 
energies by the very necessities of their na- 
tures, have followed the games which give 
the chance for such expression and so have 
left the pale of religious influence. 


Recreation Commercialized, 

What an indictment upon our religious ed- 
ucation! Human life is given into its charge 
for complete development. Play is a neces- 
sity for such development, and yet all the 
healthy games, pool, billiards, bowling, box- 
ball, dancing have been driven by our atti- 
tude of repression into the hands of money- 
makers. God never meant for our recreation 
to be so commercialized. .When games be- 
come commercialized they are no longer 9 
means of life but of death. No good can 
come from a good game in bad environment. 
The church of the future must see to it that 
the healthy games and means of recreation, 
which are absolutely essential to man, are 
under religious guidance and influence. The 
Y. M. C. A. is doing a work in this respect 
that the church should have done long ago. 
If you are interested in this very important 
subject, you should study the efforts of the 
New York schools and our Chicago Play- 
grounds. Religion must dominate the whole 
of life. Play is a neglected, but golden op- 
portunity for cadencing and balancing the 
soul. 


Training Teachers 
The Scope of the Task—A Proposed Program 


Educational ideals are becoming potent in 
the church. They are formative for every 
department of her work. Pulpit commit- 
tees are searching for teaching pastors. 
These pastors measure their work, by edu- 
cational standards, and direct the church 
toward educational ideals. The fundamen- 
tal aims of education and religion are one— 
the development of character. The methods 
differ; but the aims are one. The work of 
the one is the completement of the work of 
the other. They work together to produce 
the best character. 

When such ideals obtain, it is but natural 
that the Sunday School should receive the 
most thoughtful attention of the church. 
Educators, editors, pastors, vie with one 
another in emphasizing its importance. 
This attention from the most thoughtful is 
working mighty changes in all that affects 
the work of the Sunday-school. A new style 
of architecture has been introduced; church 
services are rearranged; new series of les- 
sons are prepared, all to meet the growing 
demands of the Sunday School, The vague 
visions of yesterday are becoming definite. 
Separate class rooms, a system of graded les- 
sons, equipment for the use of the teacher of 
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children—these are already the possession of 
the best schools, and will soon be found in 
all. 

The usefulness of these material acquisi- 
tions waits upon the coming of the trained 
teacher. Mechanical and electrical inventions 
are of value to society only when in the hands 
of men skilled in their use. A modern elec- 
tric lighting plant would be of little use to a 
tribe of Indians. Without the trained 
teacher in the Sunday School all other equip- 
ment is half waste. Here then is the imper- 
ative need of the hour. We need not brick 
and mortar, but flesh and blood; not lesson 
helps, but lesson teachers; not crude material 
appliances, but living, loving personalities 
trained to the great task of educating the 
immature being in religion and morals. 

Teaching is a fine art. It requires no less 
skill to direct aright the developing person- 
ality than to paint a human face, or sing an 
oratorio. In teaching unskilled work is 
poor work. Poor work is bad work. Bad 
work is wicked. 


Natural Qualifications. 


“It is well recognized that there are cer- 
tain natural qualifications for teaching. 





There is a sense in which teachers are born 
and not made. Not everyone can be a suc 
cess in teaching either in the public school 
or the Sunday School. There must be some 
natural qualifications. 

The teacher should have good health. Good 
health means energy—energy to be used im 
the taxing hour in the class room. Good 
health means power. Power commands re 
spect. Besides this good health makes for 
vivacity and cheerfulness, without which 4 
personality ean have but little attraction for 
the young. 

There is need of sympathy with those 
whom one would teach. The teacher’ must 
be able to rejoice with those who rejoice. 

Above all there must be genuine moral 
worth. In teaching, character counts. We 
teach by example more powerfully than by 
precept. Only the best men should be per- 
mitted to stand before the young as their 
teachers. A further point is worthy of note. 
The teachers of boy’s classes should be men, 
manly men. The boys will despise all others. 
The teachers of girl’s classes should be wo 
men, womanly women. Only womanly teach- 
ers can inspire true womanliness., 
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Acquired Qualifications. 

Having set down the above qualifications 
as requirements that we shall make of our 
teachers, what more shall we ask? Evi- 
dently, training for teaching, acquired qual- 
ifieations. None are born with all the qual- 
ifications for teaching, though superinten- 
dents have sometimes acted upon this prin- 
ciple. Four things are imperative in this 
training. First, there must be a knowledge 
of the persons to be taught. The teacher 
must understand the life that she would di- 
rect. She must know the laws of its growth. 
The fact that a man knows how to care for 
calves does not argue for his success as a 
keeper of bees. To succeed with either one 
must know their nature and co-operate there- 
with. Just so will the true teacher seek to 
co-operate with the laws of spiritual and 
moral growth of the one whom she teaches. 
Second, the teacher must know the laws of 
teaching. She must know something of ped- 
agogy. Pedagogy is but the systematized 
knowledge of teaching gained by teachers 
in the past and present. The teacher will 
need avail herself of this rich experience. In 
the third place there must be a knowldge of 
the subject matter of instruction, the mater- 
jal to be used as the means of religious edu- 
cation. I might have said a knowledge of 
the Bible; but that is not sufficient. Other 
material—biography, history, literature, and 
art—may be used with great profit in relig- 
jous education. Of these, the more the 
teacher knows the better. But the Bible 
must occupy chief place among the mater- 
ials to be used. It is the great store-house of 
religious expression and moral truth. Of it 
the teacher of religion will make most con- 
stant use. To use it she must know it. That 
knowledge must not be mere ability to name 
the books of the Bible in their order, or to 
tell the years of the reigns of the kings of 
Isreal and Judah, or to name the book and 
chapter in which certain verses may be found, 
Such ability may be of some use to the 
teacher; but what is more needed is an’ ap- 
preciation of the growing revelation of God 
to be found in the Bible. She must feel as 
far as possible the throbbing message which 
God is declaring to men thru each book, 
and each character of the Bible. This means 
a comprehensive careful study of the Book 
of Books. To the above should be added an 
intelligent conception of the aims of the 
Sunday School and its natural function in 
modern life. Such a conception implies a 
general knowledge of the laws of social de- 
velopment. This brings to the teacher a 
vision of the place her work has in the whole 
progress of society. “Where no vision is 
teachers perish.” 
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It can scarcely be said that we have set 
the standard too high. Many schools are 
already attempting to secure just such 
teachers. Nor need this high standard dis- 
couragé those who are now faithfully at- 
tempting the work of teaching in the.Sun- 
day School. It is meant to inspire them 
and to point the way by which they may 
gradually come to possess the highest qual- 
ifications for their higher calling. 

Where Shall We Get Such Teachers? 


Unfortunately even those teachers who 
have had the advantage of training in the 
colleges of the church have usually had but 
little training for the special work of: teach- 
ing religion. We may expect that this will 
soon be different. The colleges will consider 
it one of their first privileges to train those 
who are to return to their communities as 
teachers in the Sunday Schools. Until that 
day comes we must look elsewhere for this 
training. Many churches are looking to the 
Director of Religious Education in the local 
church to supply the need. This is a rec- 
ognized part of the work of such a man. Ar- 
thur J. Hall, who contributes an article for 
this number of the Christian Century, is 
performing such service with the Memorial 
Church, Chicago. But there are not many 
men with such training, and there are not 
many churches ready to employ such men. 
Until this office becomes more general we 
must look mainly to the pastor for the train- 
ing of teachers. He is already over-worked, 
I know. But so important is this work that 
a pastor may well take time from perfunc- 
tory calling, and from routine work, to de- 
vote to this greatest work of the church. 
Some churches are sufficiently aware ofthe 
importance of the educational work to be 
willing to employ clerical help for the pas- 
tor that he may have more time for the 
teaching ministry. Some pastors will find 
ways of getting members of their church to 
do much work that has usually fallen to the 
pastor, and thus gain the needed time for 
this holy ministry. Some way the pastor 
must find time for training teachers, and 
thus multiplying his power. 


A Suggested Program. 


It but remains for me to suggest a program 
for training’teachers which might be used 
by pastors seeking to secure trained teach- 
ers for their Sunday Schools. The program 
will be based upon the outline of required 
qualifications named above. The course 
should provide for a knowledge of the Bible, 
of the pyschology of religious development, 
and of pedagogy, together with a gencral 
view of the aims of the Sunday School. To 
provide this, courses should be planned tor 
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at least three years’ work, with classes meet- 
ing not less than two hours a week. The 
course contemplates one half the time being 
given to Bible study and the other to psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy. 

First Year. The Bibly study for the year 
might be devoted to the Old Testament, using 
such a text as “Heroes and Crises in Early 
Hebrew History,” by Prof. Kent, (the Mac- 
Millan Co.). If well done this will provide 
abundant material, and will make the Bible 
a new book to those who have not had such 
work. It may be done by those who have 
had some high school work. For the peda- 
gogical work such a book as “The Spiritual 
Life,” by Coe, and “Principles and Ideals for 
the Sunday School,” Burton and Matthews, 
(U. of O. Press), will be found helpful. 

Second Year. The second volume of the 
series by Prof. Kent, “The Prophets of 1s- 
real,” will be found among the best for the 
Bible work of this year. The pedagogical 
work might include some such books as “Ed- 
ucation in Religion and Morals,” Coe, for the 
first half year, and in the second half, “The 
Psychology of Child Development,” by King. 

Third Year. By the time those in train- 
ing have come to this years’ work they 
should be prepared to do some teaching, and 
such work will give them opportunity to 
test the principles they are being taught. 
The Bible work of this year might include 
for the first half,“The Life of Christ,” by 
Burton and Matnews, (U. of C. Press); and 
for the second half, the life and letters of 
the Apostle Paul, using some outline like 
that furnished by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature. 

The pedagogical work of the year should 
include a study of such books as, McMurray, 
“The General Method of Teaching,” and his 
other volume, “The Method of the Recita- 
tion,” (The Macmillan Co.,), and “The Psy- 
chology of Religion,” by E. S. Ames. There 
are many other books available for this 
work, but these will be suggestive of a pro- 
gram, such as a well trained pastor might 
work out with any of our better churches. 

Should this seem too ambitious a task 
for the busy pastor; it will be remembered 
toat a little time given systematically to the 
work will accomplish much, and that no 
material will contribute more helpfully to 
the pulpit work of the preacher than that 
suggested here. 

Such plans as these, of course, can be car- 
ried thru only by the pastorate that contin- 
ues over a long period of time. Though in- 
direct, this may not be one of the least ad- 
vantages of such a program carried out in 
the churches where short pastorates are all 
too frequent. 


Promoting Religious Education 


A Description of the Work of the Religious Educational Association 


Whether we realize it or not we are now 
in the midst of a remarkable revival, an 
awakening of all our educational and relig- 
ious forces to the keenest interest in the 
question of character and its development. 
An entirely new interest exists and we find 
everywhere the atmosphere of earnest in- 
quiry for the best methods in moral and re- 
ligious training. This is the revival for 
which the Religious Education Association is 
responsible. 

The one absorbing, all-dominating question 
in education is, not, how can we raise the 
Standards or widen the curricula, but, how 
can we make all our agencies, institutions 
worthy manhood and womanhood? The edu- 
cators are catching almost universally the 
religious spirit and conceiving their work as 
spiritual. From the public school teacher to 
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the university president this is the great 
question, how can we foster, develop and con- 
serve the religious values in educational ‘life, 
keep our young people godly and deepen their 
piety and their religious social usefulness. 
Recent visits to a number of Southern and 
Western colleges and universities gives con- 
vineing evidence that the world. of higher 
education is now thoroughly aroused to the 
aim which the Religious Education Associa- 
tion set before it at its beginning and that 
the purpose stated in its inception, “To in- 
spire the educational forces with the relig- 
ious ideal” is being remarkably realized. 


Still more recently the writer has been ad- 
dressing large bodies of public school edu- 
cators in summer schools. To no other in- 
terest or theme do they respond with like 
interest to that shown in the teacher’s duties 


to the moral and spiritual development of the 
pupils. No one can trace with precision the 
results of the work of this association in 
stimulating the educators to the recognition 
of spiritual responsibilities. 

The measure of the extent to which educa- 
tion accepts the religious aim is, in part, 
indicated by the realization of difficulties and 
problems, The very fact that the important 
question of direct religious teaching and° 
of the reading of the Bible in public agencies 
of education is now in the courts, shows that 
there is life in the matter, that the public 
wakens to recognize the importance of such 
questions. We have to be grateful also 
that the very denial of formal religious work 
to the schools opens up the possibilities of 
yet more effective religious values in the 
school room. The Religious Education As- 
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sociation, through its conferences and pub- 
lished material, is aiding thousands of 
teachers to spiritual efficiency in their work. 

A revival of equal importance is still under 
way in the churches. They have passed from 
restiveness under criticism to recognition of 
its justice and to serious endeavor at recon- 
struction. Of course much of the work in 
Sunday schools and especially in spectacular 
teacher training movements is really detri- 
mental. But through all runs a serious pur- 
pose on the part of the church to use to 
their best possibilities her educational op- 
portunities. At the same time comes the 
wider realization of educatiun as simply the 
divine laws under which life developes and 
character comes to its fulness. One has only 
to cite the widespread and general adoption 
of the graded lessons by Sunday schools as 
evidence that the church is ready to follow sane 
leadership. ‘We cannot quite forget that the 
Religious Education Association was roundly 
denounced a few years ago for insisting on 
graded material for Sunday schools. But its 
prophetic and constructive work has gone on 
steadily. Its principles and ideals work like 
the leaven; they are discussed, adopted here 
and there, improved, opposed and advocated 
until they prevail. The leaven does its work 
though the baker or the grocer may claim all 
the glory for the loaf. 

The Religious Education Association exists 
to serve, not to supplant, to aid every exist- 
ing agency, not to create new ones. It in- 
spires, aids, co-operates with the forces that 
are; not attempting to organize any new 
machinery. For instance, if one of its de- 
partments prepares a course of lessons, that 
course will be published, not by the Associa- 
tion but by the existing agency which best 
meets the needs of the institutions repre- 
sented by the department. The department 
of Christian Associations published its out- 
lines through the International Y. M. C. A. 
press. As a result of this policy, pursued 
along every line, much of the best work done 
by the association lies to the credit of other 


organizations. This is desirable. The asso- 
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ciation desires not so much to do things as 
to cause things to be done. 


Best of all, the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation offers every man and woman anxious 
that our present-day life shall make for 
character, and we shall not lose our hold on 
God as a people, that our boys and girls may 
be strengthened for God-fearing and man-lov- 
ing, living by their studies and school life, 
that the church may be sufficient for the 
great task of this day, an opportunity to 
express themselves, at the greatest advantage 
in endeavor to realize their ideals. Member- 
ship in the Religious Education Association 
is a big opportunity to have a share in the 
largest task before our day. 


All persons interested in moral and relig- 
ious education should visit the exhibit and 
library of the association in the new head- 
quarters, on the fourteenth floor of the 
McCormick Building, Van Buren and Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. There is an especially 
interesting collection of books open free for 
the use of all persons and much material on 
every department of the work. In connec- 
tion with the exhibit a Bureau of Informa- 
tion is maintained. 


Sometimes inquiries coming into this 
bureau suggest special matters for investiga- 
tion by the departments. There ‘are sixteen 
such departments, guided by the leaders in 
the special interests they represent, for in- 
stance, President Frank Sanders heads the 
one on Sunday schools and Teacher-training; 
President William H. P. Faunce the one on 
universities and colleges. The departments 
conduct investigations through the year and 
annually hold meetings on tneir special sub- 
jects in connection with the annual conven- 
tions. Some of them have produced and pub- 
lished through appropriate channels text- 
books, courses of study and much other 
valuable material. Out of the labors of some 
departments, plans worked out by members 
and thrashed out in conferences, entirely new 
methods have come into use in various 
agencies. 





Recently there has been greatly increased 
interest in the aims of this association on 
the part of public school workers. In addj- 
tion to an important meeting held at Boston 
in connection with»the N. E. A. convention, 
a large number of institutes and public meet- 
ings have been held, particularly in the 
South, where thousands of teachers from 
country and grade schools have in many ways 
manifested deep interest in religious educa- 
tion. 


The next general convention of this associa. 
tion is to be held in Providence, R. I., Feb, 
14-16, 1911, where in about thirty different 
meetings, noted men and women will discuss 
the highly important theme of “The Home 
in Relation to Religious Education.” No one 
doubts but that this is the fundamental ques- 
tion in the present problems of personal and 
social character. If the home fails in char- 
acter development all else is impotent and 
bound to fail. It is worth everything for 
the sake of the part we have to play in the 
world, for the sake of our church and their 
work, for the sake of our children and their 
future, to make sure that our homes are 
saved to us, that they do not degenerate 
into mere sleeping places or soulless hotels 
but that they be brought up to their com- 
plete efficiency in character development. To 
this end the Religious Education Association 
desires to bring together at the coming con- 
vention all persons who are in any way in- 
terested in the problems of the modern home, 
to confer with all such persons that some 
agreement may be reached upon the things 
most needing to be accomplished just now. 


All who are interested in any aspect of 
religious education, as parents, Sunday 
school or public school teachers, pastors, col- 
lege teachers and officers, social workers and 
others are invited to co-operate in the work 
of this association through membership, cost- 
ing $3.00 per annum and entitling one to all 
its publications. Full particulars at the 
office of the Religious Education Association, 
193 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Seminaries at State Universities 


Shall We Endow Denominationa Colleges, or Bible Chairs at State Universities? 


There are two interesting educational 
tendencies among the Disciples today. One 
is the continuation of the effort to equip 
brotherhood colleges for general courses of 
study and for ministerial training. The 
other is the new movement to establish Bible 
chairs and Bible colleges at the state uni- 
versities, for the purpose of training minis- 
ters and doing missionary work among the 
university students. Already it is apparent 
that the brotherhood college confronts al- 
most insurmountable difficulties, while the 
seminary at the state university has a great 
opportunity for rapid development and for 
usefulness. The Disciples have seminaries at 
the’ universities of Missouri, California and 
Oregon, and Bible chairs at the universities 
of Michigan, Virginia, Texas and Kansas, 
with plans for others in Illinois and Indiana. 

There are many reasons for believing that 
in every state where the existence of the 
college is precarious, it would be a states- 
manlike policy to center all resources of en- 
dowment, necessary teachers, students and 
educational interest in the promotion of the 
seminary or the Bible chair. 

The statistics show that the state educa- 
tional institutions are supplanting private 
schools. In the elementary grade 92 per 


cent of all pupils are in state schools; in the 
normal schools, 83 per cent; in the high 
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school, 80 per cent. But in the colleges 33 
per cent are in state schools, and in profes- 
sional schools, 17 per cent. Everyone knows 
that the states are pushing forward the 
higher educational work with great vigor. 
The most striking illustration of this is the 
way in which private academies and prepara- 
tory schools have been abandoned because of 
the increased efficiency of the public high 
schools. 

There is a similar tendency in college and 
professional departments. One-third of all 
the college students in the country are in 
the fifty-two state schools, while the other 
two-thirds are in 620 private institutions, of 
which 417 are denominational. In other 
words, the state schools average twelve times 
more students than the others. Why should 
it require 310 private schools to do the work 
of fifty-two state schools? The very figures 
show that the American people are flocking 
to their government schools. They are vot- 
ing larger taxes and better equipment year 
after year. 

It is also a matter of common knowledge 
that the state schools are better equipped 
with buildings and grounds, libraries, labora- 
tories, and professors. Their advantages over 
the “small college” in an educational way 
are so great that the contrast is pathetic. 
The pathos is increased by the fact that the 





student must pay tuition for attendance at 
the inferior institutions while he may have 
all the superior advantages of the others 
without cost. 

So far as the Disciples are concerned, they 
have not been slow, in their private judg- 
ment, to choose the state schools. It is said 
that in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
elsewhere there are as many Disciple stu- 
dents in the state university as there are in 
the brotherhood college. Perhaps they ask 
themselves why they should not patronize 
these great intellectual centers for which 
they pay their taxes and in which, as Chris- 
tian citizens of the commonwealth, they have 
a serious and obligatory interest. 

People who have been accustomed to send 
their children to the schools of the state 
through all the lower grades and through 
the high school are likely to feel it to be the 
natural and proper thing to send them 
through the state college course also. [If 
church instruction is particularly desirable 
for college students, why not also for high 
school and grammar school pupils? The 
Catholics try to adhere to the principle of 
church schools all the way through. Possibly 
Protestants should give them up all the way 
through in order to be consistent. 

It needs also to be considered that the 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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How Events and Forces Conspire to Bring Christians Together 
BY REV. W. L. WATKINSON, D. D., LONDON, ENGLAND 
Address Delivered at the Anglo-American Conference on Christian Union, held in London, July 4 and 5. 


It has been shrewdly remarked that Unity 
is like Silence; if you speak, it is broken. We 
all desire Unity, but if we attempt to define 
or to secure it, it is at once broken by a va- 
riety of opinions,—it may be, convictions. 

The formal, mechanical unity of the Uni- 
versal Church, is nowhere in sight of what 
we call practical politics. The very condi- 
tion of life and progress in all directions, in 
religion as much as in any other, is freedom 
of thought, and variety of thought, and any 
attempt to imprison the Universal Church 
within hard and fast doctrinal or ecclesias- 
tical lines, is doomed to failure. In the past 
it was thought that there was something 
amounting to sacredness about form; the or- 
ganization of the various plants and crea- 
tures was supposed to be fixed and inveter- 
ate. But modern science holds that all crea- 
tures are plastic, capable of modification and 
that they are being continually modified with 
a view to their survival, efficiency and happi- 
ness, 

So we believe that Christ has impressed 
no one fixed and inveterate form on His 
Church, but that, for the sake of its, continu- 
ance and prevalence, He has left it elastic 
and free to suit many widely different peo- 
ples and environments. The organization of 
the church is ever being subordinated to its 
mission. In our Lord’s prayer for the one- 
ness of His disciples, the variety that was 
destined to exist among them seems equally 
suggested.—“‘Neither for these only do | 
pray, but for them also that believe on Me 
through their word; that they may all be 
one even as Thou Father, art in Me and I in 
Thee, that they also may be in Us,” at once 
declaring the unity of the Father and the 
Son, and yet implying distinction,—‘‘Even 
as.” 

So the unity of Christ’s Church implies dis- 
tinction. We may see the sovereign will 
and purpose of Christ in the differentiations 
of His Church, so that the various doctrines 
of our holy faith may be brought home to 
men of all nations, climates and types. We 
distinctly see “the variegated wisdom of 
God” in the variations of His Church, and 
nothing can be more quixotic than to seek 
to bring the whole Christian world to accept 
the doctrines, system and government of any 
one Church whatsoever. 

The ideal unity is that of Pentecost.— 
“And the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and soul.” We may differ 
in the interpretation of doctrine, in modes 
of worship, in forms of government, and yet 
be one in faith, love and service. The en- 
lightened Christian has preferences but no 
exclusions. “If thine heart be as mine, give 
me thy hand.” In speaking of the way in 
which Christian Unity will be brought about, 
we are of opinion that it will result much 
rather from indirect influences than from 
direct diplomacy and action, This indirect 
action is the method of the Sovereign Spirit, 
and thus, we are persuaded, will the desired 
result be chiefly brought about. 

The prominence given of iate years to the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, has tend- 
e¢ in the direction of reconciling us to each 
other; of course this doctrine has always 
been held by us, but never 80 distinctly con- 
spicuously and joyfully as now. This, to 
some, may seem as if starting a long way off, 
but the influences that finally prevail, do 
start a long way off. We cannot repeatedly 
and vividly bow our knees “unto the Father, 


from whom every family in heaven and on 
earth is named,” without it telling on the 
sense of our unanimity. 

The extraordinary degree to which the per- 
son and teaching of our Lord have been 
brought forth in the modern Church, has di- 
rectly tended to develope the sentiment of 
unity. For generations the mind of the 
Church was concentrated on doctrinal ques- 
tions; the validity of the creeds was the ab- 
sorbing moot point; and the influence of 
these theological studies was to accentuate 
the differences which exist among us. This 
generation has largely gone back to Christ 
and to the simplicity that is in Him. In 
our life-time the personality of Christ has 
wonderfully grown on the consciousness of 
Christendom, and anything like a bitter di- 
visive spirit is impossible in the presence of 
the Master and in His more intimate fellow- 
ship. 

We ‘see this brought out in the instance re- 
corded in the Gospel: “And they came to Ca- 
pernaum; and when He was in the house, He 
asked them, ‘What were ye reasoning in the 
way?’ but they held their peace; for they 
had disputed one with another in the way 
who was the greatest.” They were ashamed 
to revive their debate in the presence of the 
Lord. The whole spirit of the controversy 
was so contrary to the spirit of Christ; in 
His presence it appeared so mean and im- 
possible. And today, the more clearly we 
know our Lord, the more familiar we are 
with His teachings, the more deeply we 
drink into His spirit, the nearer shall we 
be brought together. 

We may flatter ourselves that our divi- 
sions are purely logical and ccnscientious, 
which, no doubt, to a certain extent, they 
are, but there is a great deal of the carnal 
mind at the bottom of bitter denominational- 
ism, and there is no way to silence and des- 
troy it like bringing it into contact with the 
meek and majestic personality of Jesus. 
Pride, bigotry and self-will cannot breathe 
in his presence. 

The strikingly increased interest in Bible 
atudy of late years is entirely in the direc- 
tion we seek. That there is such an increased 
interest in the Bible I make no doubt. Alike 
in this country and still more in America, 
the Bible is studied with a closeness and 
steadiness as never before. Our great schol- 
ars are now more intensely interested in the 
Scriptures than in patriotic and mediaeval 
literature, and the popular intelligent study 
of the Holy Word is as undeniable as it is 
remarkable. As I say, all this is in the right 
direction; from whatever other source it may 
spring, whatsoever is painful in denomina- 
tionalism does not come from the Scriptures, 
and there is no cure for ignorance, prejudice 
and intolerance, like the vast outlook, the 
master truths, the broad spirit of the sacred 
oracle. 

Inter-denominational fellowship  acceler- 
ates union. It is a great thing not only to 
know our Master better, but to know each 
other better. Whatever brings us together, 
makes us personally acquainted, is so much 
to the good. The'zeal that God will not own 
sensibly abates in fraternal assemblies. It 
must be recognized that through many years 
the Evangelical Alliance has rendered im- 
mense service in bringing together leaders 
and members of the various churches. In- 
deed the existence of the fraternal spirit 
which so happily marks the modern church, 


is very largely to be traced to the action 
and literature of the Evangelical Alliance. 
The more the denominations unite in wor- 
ship, in council, in common evangelical ac- 
tion, the less and over less will there be of 
the exclusive and unkindly spirit which so 
much dishonors us. 

The missionary movement is contributing 
in an eminent degree to the growth of the 
spirit of Christian Unity. We spoke of the 
indirect method by which God brings about 
His great designs but who would have sup- 
posed half a century ago that Christian Mis- 
sions would prove a main factor in the solu- 
tion of the problem of Christian Unity! In 
several ways our Missions react beneficially 
on the hme-land and the hme churches, but 
in nO way more surprisingly or benignly than 
in promoting the spirit of concord. There 
is a spaciousness about the countries to 
which the missionaries go a vastness in the 
work they undertake, a grandeur of specu- 
lation in their outlook and hope, which for- 
bids littleness of mind and heart and the ex- 
igencies of the work call forth in many ways 
mutuality of feeling and co-operation. All 
this reacts upon us at home. 

We have seen this dramatized in the great 
assembly which has just broken up at Edin- 
burgh. When men set their hand to the 
mighty task contemplated by that assembly 
they cannot long endure that fine points in 
doctrine and polity should divide and crip- 
ple them. The Missionary enterprise is go- 
ing to be bigger than ever, which is to say 
that Christian Union is to be deeper, strong- 
er and more practical than ever. 

‘At the present moment all parties are sat- 
isfied that a dullness and deadness have set- 
tled on the religious communities of this 
country. There is a strange lack of enthu- 
siasm of which we are all conscious. But 
need we be surprised? For some years past 
the various denominations have been engaged 
in fierce struggles with each other, and bit- 
ter attacks and recriminations have been 
common. It is little matter what have been 
the causes, or reputed causes of these antag- 
onisms; the world has witnessed them, and 
their influence upon the world has been ex- 
actly what we might have expected.—‘And 
the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled 
then in the land.” The deriders of religion 
make capital out of our quarrels. Not only 
80, sincere men with a bias toward faith and 
godliness are grieved by the spectacle of vur 
conflicts, and choose to stand clear of them 
and us; and far beyond this, envy and strife 
bring a blight upon the churches themselves. 
I fully believe that the religious stagnation 
deplored by us all, is very largely the conse- 
quence of the ecclesiastical and political 
battles in which for years past, the denomi- 
nations have been absorbed, 

We may rejoice that something like a cos- 
mic tide is now settling in toward peace. 
Surely we are never more truly Christian 
than when we are peacemakers! We must 
find some better way of settling our conscien- 
tious differences than set battles in the 
world’s arena. We must oftener try and 
make the Sacramental Table a round table. 
Anyhow, we are all feeling for this, praying 
for this, striving and hoping for it. May 
the humble and sweet spirit of the Master 
fill all His disciples! 

“Now the Lord of peace Himself give you 
peace at all times, in all ways. The Lord 
be with you all.” 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


He knew that the people were fever- 
ish in their desire to have a leader who 
could bring them the assurance of triumph 


Palm Sunday* 


One of the events in the life of Jesus 
which can be dated with certainty is his re- 
turn to the Holy City one week before the 
resurrection. In the calendar of the church 
this day has always been observed with a 
ceremonies appropriate to the events re- 
corded. For if the Easter Sunday with its 
wonderful story of the risen Christ is worthy 
of observance as a day of special signiti- 
cance, certainly the Sunday that ushered in 
the week of tragedy and triumph is not 
without a value that entitles it to a place 
in the regard of the Christian world. Be- 
cause of the joyous character of the pro- 
cession which accompanied Jesus into the 
city, strewed palm branches in his path and 
waved them in a passion of joy, the day has 
been known as Palm Sunday, and in an in- 
creasing number of the churches, even those 
that care little for the ceremonial side of 
religion, some appropriate notice has gradu 
ally come to be taken of the day. 

The visit of Jesus to Zacchaeus the publi- 
can, and the healing of the blind men are 
the events connected in the third gospel with 
Jesus’ journey through Jericho. Then as he 
continued his way up along the road to 
Jerusalem he spoke the parable of the minae, 
or pounds, and came presently to Bethany, 
the home of the three friends who had so 
often entertained him under their roof. 
There a feast was made for him in the 
house of a man formerly a leper, who per- 
haps had been cured of his malady by Jesus. 
Sometime during the evening Mary came 
and anointed the feet of Jesus with tl« 
precious ointment, and received the com- 
mendation of the Lord for her act. 

Popular Feeling. 

Then comes the story of that great Sun- 
day in the life of Jesus. His work was all 
but finished. No longer did he fear to sub- 
mit the disciples to the hard tests which the 
future would bring them. He understood 
the limitations of their knowledge, but he 
knew that he could trust them to the death 
in their loyalty to him and to the message 
which he was committing to their keeping. 
At an earlier time in his ministry he had 
purposely withdrawn from the vicinity of 
Jerusalem to the further regions of Galilee 
to avoid premature conflict with the au- 
thorities of the Holy City. At that time he 
had still to choose and to train the Twelve. 
Now that work was completed, and he was 
prepared to meet the hostility of official 
Jerusalem, and to put the seal of his owa 
death upon the fact that he had come to 
his own and they that were his own would 
receive him not. 

He knew how eager the disciples were for 
the, outward demonstrations of that kingship 
which they were sure he was about to as- 


*Sunday School Lesson for August 28, 
1910: “Jesus Entering Jerusalem.”—Matt. 
21:1-17. Golden Text: “Hosanna to the Son 


of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest.” 
Memory Verses: 10, 11. 


—Matt. 21:19. 





sume. 


over their foes. He knew that the rulers in 
Jerusalem were nervously apprehensive of 
any popular uprising such as he could so 
easily provoke. Perhaps for these very 
reasons he deliberately lent himself to a 
public demonstration that must have gone 
further than anything else he would do to 
disclose the character of his program as 
wholly religious and in no sense political. 
The Prince of Peace. 

The disciples had to be taught the lesson 
that his kingdom was not of this world, hard 
as that lesson was to learn. The people had 
to be shown that they could not trust to 
an uprising against the government headel 
by any one of those reckless leaders who 
were so frequently offering themselves as the 
means of realizing the Messianic hope. And 
perhaps Jesus was willing to teach the rulers 
how easy it would have been for him to 
overthrow their position in the city and to 
seize upon the government had he been 
minded so to do. It was the one moment 
in his career when he seemed willing to 
gratify the wishes of his followers for a 
public manifestation of power. It was almost 
like the triumph of a Roman general, the 
glory of a king returning from his wars. 

In the second section of the Book of 
Zechariah, that apocalyptic portion including 
chapters 9-li, the writer, living somewhere 
in the late period of Old Testament life, de- 
scribes the coming of the Prince of Peace to 
his royal city, Jerusalem. He is meek and 
lowly, riding upon an ass, as the animal of 
peace, rather than the war horse. When 
Jesus sent two of his disciples to bring him 
such a beast of burden, and then sat upon 
him to ride in triumph into the city, those 
of the disciples who remembered the utter- 
ance of the earlier Scriptures felt that the 
words had come to their true meaning, as 
Jesus made his way in triumph into the 
city. It is a singular commentary upon the 
efforts of the First Gospel to make the 
events of Jesus’ career conform to Old 
Testament oracles, that it departs from the 
tradition contained in the other three gos- 
pels, of a single animal, an ass colt, and 
speaks of “an ass and a colt,” as if the 
parallelism of Zechariah, “riding upon an 
ass, even a colt, the foal of an ass,” was 
the warrant for supposing that two animals 
were employed. These and similar character- 
istics of the First Gospel in its efforts to 
explain and adjust the facts of Christ’s 
career to fit the words of the Old Testament, 
or the local situation, have been pointed 
out frequently in these studies. Of course 
there was but one animal, as there was 
need for but one. 

The Triumphal Procession. 

The procession that accompanied Jesus was 
made up of those who were the Passover 
pilgrims, with whom he had made the jour- 
ney from Perea, the crowd that still thronged 
up the ascent from Jericho to Jerusalem 
and the still greater numbers from the Holy 
City who came out upon hearing that the 





Man of Nazareth was approaching with his 
friends. For the moment his name was 
upon every lip. Few doubted that the hopes 
of the nation for a king were about to be 
realized. Even the conservative element of 
the city was stirred to deep concern by the 
swiftly-borne tidings. Those who had aeen 
him in Galilee needed no encouragement to 
believe that the day of power had come for 
the Jewish people. 

What then must have been the astonish- 
ment of the multitude, the relief of tae ay. 
thorities, and the overwhelming disappoint- 
ment of the disciples, when Jesus, riding 
up the steep steps of the Golden ‘jate into 
the very enclosure of the Temple, and in 
complete possession of a loyal and cathnusi- 
astic following that would have made him 
instantly the master of the city, aud would 
have armed the nation in defens: of his 
cause—what could have been more astonish. 
ing to all than Jesus’ apparent indifferenve 
to the meaning of his great opportunity? 
For instead of seizing the golden moment, 
he merely dismounted from the beast he was 
riding, looked about as a common spectator 
or the preparations for the feast, the deco- 


rations of the temple and the city, and went © 


quietly out to Bethany! In that one act of 
self-obliteration he did more to shatter the 
crass hopes of the disciples than in all the 
teachings he had been able to give them. 
Perhaps Judas went out from that scune of 
disappointment furious at the unhappy turn 
of events, and determined if need be ‘to foree 
Jesus to take the power he seemed so little 
concerned to accept. 
The Temple Cleansed. 


The cleansing of the temple seems rightly 
placed in this week at the close of the min- 
istry, where all the Synoptic Gospels put it, 
rather than at the beginning, where John 
has located it. That there were two such 
occasions seems unlikely. In Matthew and 
Luke it is linked directly with the entry 
into the city. But in Mark it is placed on 
the following day, and this seems more likely. 
Now that the die was cast, and he had 
nothing to lose from the hostility of the 
rulers, he indignantly raided the places where 
were stationed the dealers in sacrificial 
beasts and birds, and the changers of money 
who fattened off the rich temple franchises, 
and robbed the worshipers, and he drove them 
out with a whip of cords. Such an act does 
not seem improbable when one thinks of the 
immense following that gave Jesus moral 
support in his zeal against a public scandal. 

He was the hero of the hour. The people 
were delighted to see someone take a strong 
hand with the oppressive classes who held 
the reins of power in the sanctuary. The 
poor and the afflicted always hailed him 9 
their champion. And the children, with the 
enthusiasm which the events of those days 
inspired, lifted their voices, even against the 
indignant protest of the scribes, in honor of 
their great and good friend. And Jesus felt 
that such happiness was justified for the 
brief moment before his passion. The hour 
of that passing demonstration would be short 
enough. Meantime let the praise of the hun® 
ble be heard, as in the distant future of the 
triumph of righteousness in the world it 
would ever be heard. Then, when the day® 
work was done, he went out to Bethany %r 
rest. 
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White Hands 
BY SUSAN HUBBARD MARTIN. 


“T won’t. I will not stay!” 

Marion brought the words out bitterly, de- 
cisively and with finality. She had been for 
a short walk and was just returning to the 
little cabin where for six months she had 
lived. Lived in a manner totally unlike any- 
thing she had ever before experienced. She 
had baked, she had washed, she had ironed, 
because she would not ask a favor of these 
people among whom her lot was cast and 
who wanted to be her friends. She looked 
up but the lines of unhappiness on her face 
did not lessen. 

About her were the plains just beginning 
to take on a faint tinge of green. There 
just above her were the mountains, majestic, 
silent, immutable. From their seamed and 
jagged slopes, Marion could almost count the 
little fir trees. Among them were cabins, 
huts most of them, where these people lived. 

People—Marion’s face took on lines of in- 
stant rebellion. -They might be creatures 
with souls perhaps, but she would have none 
of them. “Oh, why was it that she who used 
to queen it over the inner circle in the old 
home city, must needs come to this? Ken- 
neth, of course she loved him, but even love 
could not endure everything. What trick of 
fate was it that sent on him that incipient 
lung affection, necessitating an instant jour- 
ney west? It was the only chance, the phy- 
sicians had said and so she had come too. 
What else was a wife expected to do, a duti- 
ful wife.” But her eyes waxed stormy. She 
was not dutiful. She was not affectionate. 
All the being within her clamored for the 
lights and the music and the attractions of 
the great city she had left. Yet here she 
was, tied down, chained to that miserable lit- 
tle cabin yonder, among these ignorant, un- 
cultivated heathen. For in her blindness and 
rebellion she deemed them as such. For her, 
there was no beauty in the wonderful sun- 
sets with their heaped up clouds of crimson, 
violet and saffron. She saw nothing to ad- 
mire in the changing scenery of the great 
mountains, one day wrapped in purple haze, 
the next enveloped in mists and vapor. The 
early lilt of the meadow lark brought no 
music to her sick soul as yet. 

She saw nothing, nothing in this terrible 
west that appealed to her. “True, Kenneth 
was improving but it would be years, per- 
haps, before he could go home—if ever. There 
must be no excitement, no late hours, just 
quiet and mountain air, the physician had 
warned them, but in the meantime what was 
she todo? Eat her heart out, go mad with 
longing for the things she had left?” 

Marion was beautiful, with wonderful 
hazel eyes, a dimpled chin and white hands. 
Such was Kenneth Warburton’s wife. 

And Oh, how miserable she was. 

She walked om slowly, nursing her bitter 
thoughts. 

Kenneth stood by the side of the cabin, 
and close by him was a woman. 

“It is one of those dreadful people,” 
thought Marion instantly. “I wonder how I 
a escape her,” but there seemed no way 


She was a heavily set woman in a short 
skirt and jacket. A veil was tied over 

hair, and Marion saw as she came nearer, 
that she was old. There were seams and 


lines and furrows in her face, the hair was 
white as snow. In one hand she carried a 
stout cane. 

“This is my wife—Mrs. Lease,” said Ken- 
neth as Marion came slowly to his side, and 
then he left them together. The older 
woman extended a hand with a smile so 
winning, it struck Marion at once. 

Marion gave her hand reluctantly. She 
took it, grasped it, but she did not let it go. 
Instead, she held it closely. 

“What a soft, white hand,” the older 
woman exclaimed, pressing it and stroking it. 
She made no movement to release it and 
Marion could only stand there. 

“Not much hard work has that little 
hand done, has it?” she said to Marion with 
a tender smile. 

“Not any until I came here,” answered 
Marion, tears springing to her eyes. 

“But it will be a capable hand yet,” went 
on the elder woman still smiling. “It has not 
yet reached its highest development, and it 
will always be beautiful. Please God, it will 
be a hand steady, true, too, following the 
feet in the path of duty.” 

Marion started. 

“Did those benevolent eyes regarding her, 
read that insurrection of her soul?” 

“How do you know ft?” she cried involun- 
tarily. 

“It may prove faithless, undeserving—like 
its unworthy possessor.” But the older 
woman with her inscrutable smile only 
shook her head. “Impossible—hands indi- 
cate character and there is no weakness 
there.” She stroked the white hand softly. 

“Such a beautiful soft one.” 

She still smiled. 

“Tt has been so long since I have seen a 
hand like it.” 

“Once, years ago when I was young and 
handsome, white hands bound my kingdom.” 

There was a silence. The older woman 
broke it. 

“T see you are a musician.” 

“Yes.” Marion did not ask her how she 
knew it, and the older woman went on. “My 
dear, over there in my cabin, is what used 
to be a fine piano. Won’t you come over 
some time, and play for a lonely old 
woman ?” 

“Why do you stay here?” cried Marion. 
“Oh, I think it is all so dreadful—the great, 
still, unearthly loneliness of these plains. I 
can’t go on living here.” 

The older woman looked at her. 

“Yes, you can,” she replied gently. “My 
dear, don’t you know that this is all a part 
of God’s plan concerning you? If it wasn’ 
best for you to be here, rest assured you 
would not have come. My dear, I’ve brought 
six children into existence. I’ve buried all 
but two. I’ve been a widow for over twenty 
years. I’ve been rich and I’ve been without 
a penny. I’ve had periods of health, and I’ve 
lain on beds of sickness but never once have 
I doubted but that God loved me.” 

“But I don’t see what I’ve done,” cried 
Marion rebelliously, “that I must needs be 
here.” 

“Perhaps, you've needed pruning, cutting 
away—transplanting,” said the older woman 
still gently. “Never doubt but that you are 
here for some good reason. Perhaps it may 
be just a little waiting time, a time of prepa- 
ration for He wants you to do. 


Whatever it is, can’t you bide content for a 


bit? You wouldn’t want to give up your 
husband, would you?’ 

“No,” admitted Marion in a low voice. 

“Well then, be thankful that you are to be 
spared that. The world will never look the 
same when the husband of your youth is 
gone. I know, I’ve been through it.” 

“This mountain air is putting fresh 
strength into that husband of yours.” 

“Now dearie, you just go ahead and be as 
happy as you can. Let God do the choosing. 
Everything will come out all right. Take my 
word for it. In the tapestry of every life, 
runs the goldens thread of God’s purpose. 
Don’t spoil the pattern. Just be patient. 
Why, you may live to be an older woman 
than I am, and I’m sixty-nine coming May. 
You may look back to this experience some- 
day, as the most fruitful in all your life. 
You will, if yeu take things in the right 
spirit. Just you wait and let God do what he 
wills with you. He won’t keep you here 
for long, if it isn’t best for you.” 

“Don’t you remember how in the Bible the 
children of Israel had to stand still or go 
forward but they were never out of His care 
for all that. ‘I will guide thee with mize 
eye.” That’s the premise.” 

She was still stroking the white hand. 
Marion looked into the seamed old face with 
its kindly eyes. 

“Why, I never thought of it in that way,” 
she cried. 

“You’re a Christian though.” 

Marion flushed. 

“Yes—a poor one.” 

“Be a better one then. Now, dear ‘alld, 
you just go on and make that huipang of 
yours happy and get used co us mountain 
folks as best you can, I realize we’re not 
what you're used to, but we won’t hurt you. 
We won’t harm a hair of your head, and 
serve you with eur last breath, We jee4 
you as much as you need tis. Why, that old 
piano of mine hasn’t been played on for years 
because no one here knew how, and we 
haven’t heard a song in I don’t know when. 
Oh, we mountain people have our aspirations 
and our longings too, though no one ever 
thinks of us in that light. We've learned te 
be brave, that’s all and then Nature, when 
one grows to*love her, makes up for a lot. 
But you, you can do so much for us and we’ 
can help you. Let our hard, work-worn hands 
do battle for you and you save your white 
ones to play for us. And don’t go to distrust- 
ing Providence for placing you here. You set 
about to be real thankful about it and you'll 
be rewarded from now on. I know for I’ve 
tried. God does so love his children of resig- 
nation. You just get to prayin’ and ask God 
to take the bitterness out of your heart and 
He'll do it. And that ain’t all. He'll make 
you such a blessing to us that in after years, 
you'll look back on the time spent here as 
the most useful of your whole life. You've 
got fine material in you. It just wants 
workin’ over.” 

Marion Jooked into the kind, benevolent 
eyes. 

“Why didn’t you come before?” she said 


‘brokenly. “Oh, I’ve been so wicked, so un- 


happy.” 

And then Marion did an unheard-of thing. 
She bent and kissed the furrowed cheek. 
She put both arms about that neck. She held . 
her new found friend close. And in that hour, 
she became a new creature. : 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Waves and Billows. 

When Donald had sent off Archie’s message 
he turned away from the telegraph office with 
slow uncertain steps. He wanted to be alone 
with his thoughts. His own cozy room at 
home, with only a match to set the gas fire 
glowing, was comfort itself compared with 
the chill air outside. Ah, but his father 
might call for him at any moment. Now that 
Elsie was gone, there would be a thorough 
going over of all the ground again. If he 
could only tell his father all the truth about 
John M’Ketridge. But no, that would only 
make him suspect him all the more. As he 
reasoned thus with himself, he reached the 
end of Bothwell Road. He hesitated a mo- 
ment and then turned into it. It mattered 
little to him that the landscape was blotted 
out all around him. The world of trouble 
that lay within his heart was the only thing 
that seemed to matter just then. With bent 
head, and hands thrust deep into his great 
coat pockets he walked mile after mile, the 
outer world a blank to him, the inner, a sea 
of trouble. One. beacon light—yes, two, 
beamed over it, Elsie’s trust and his 
mother’s. Hope is an anchor that never 
fails.to brighten life. His heart grew stronger 
when lie thought of these two, whose faith 
in him, the darkest circumstances had not 
been able to quench. He had always known 
that his mother would not fail him. But 
Elsie—sweet Elsie, what had she seen in 
him to trust, in the face of all the evidence 
against him? He trembled as he thought of 
the feelings she had inspired within him. 
For if this mystery should remain unsolved, 
Elsie might still be his pole star, guiding 
over the restless sea of life; but she would 
never be any nearer. What was a tarnished 
name but sinking sands? If he must go 
down, he would sink alone. At this point he 
wondered what time it was. Unbuttoning 
his overcoat, he drew out his watch. Eleven 
o'clock! He must have been at least two 
hours on the road. And where was he? The 
fog was lightening. He could feel it even in 
his spirits. Peering around, his eyes rested 
on a great black half-hoop on his right. There 
was no mistaking it. It was Bothwell Bridge. 
Though he was all unconscious of it, Donald 
was a poet. Whatever was beautiful or 
grand, either in nature or in art, touched 
him with the sense of pleasure or of rever- 
ence. For the moment he forgot himself and 
his sorrows. He felt himself standing on 
holy ground. He thought of the true men, 
and brave, who once fought and died there, 
for holy truth. Perhaps some forefather of 
his own had faced that fiery trial, and, on 
the very spot where he now stood, had given 
back his soul to God, a willing sacrifice for 
the Faith. He asked himself, had he lived 
in those days, would he have been one of the 
brave Covenanters who nobly faced death, 
rather than part with the creed of their 
fathers. A wave of emotion swept over him. 
Lifting his hat reverently from his head and 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed on the loom- 
ing mass of the dark bridge he said softly: 
“TJ would.” As he uttered the words it sud- 
denly occurred to him that he had a battle 
of his own to fight. Would he show himself 
a coward and try to fly from it to the ends 
of the earth? No. He would fight it where 
it met him. The God of battles would de- 
fend the right. 


He turned homewards with a lighter heart 
than he had known since the shadow fell 


upon him. The sun was breaking through the 
mist as he reached home. It was nearly one 
o’clock. He knew his mother would be wait- 
ing for him in the kitchen where his dinner 
would be kept warm for him. in the oven. 
Yet he could not help a feeling of shame 
as he neared the shop door, to think that he 
must steal round by the back door like a 
guilty thing. His feet were almost at the 
door step, when words fell on his ears which 
sent the hot blood coursing through his 
veins, throbbing with hope. It was his 
father’s voice, not in the stern tones he had 
used towards him for the past two weeks, 
but it was a yearning cry that he heard, 
though the words were few— 

“Where’s Donald?” 

“Here, father,” replied the young man, 
striding into the shop, self and pride in an 
instant blotted out, by the tone of his 
father’s voice. 

“Come here, lad, an’ help me. 
taken ill.” 

“Oh, James, what’s the matter?” cried Don- 
ald, as he put his arms around him. Mr. 
Graeme heaved a sigh of relief, as Donald’s 
strong young arms lifted the weight of the 
half conscious James from his own shoulder. 

“Ye needna speak tae him Donald. He’s 
no able tae answer ye. He would hae dropped 
where he was standin’ if I hadna grabbed 
him. He’s in for a spell o’ sickness. I hae 
noticed him no himsél’ for a while past.” 

“Poor James. He’s been fretting about 
me.” Donald spoke half to himself, and his 
father made no answer. The whole house- 
hold was soon alarmed. Mrs. Graeme came 
with a small quantity of brandy, a thing 
never used by her, except in cases such as the 
present. They forced a few drops between 
his teeth and he soon revived. Looking 
round in bewilderment he asked what was 
wrong. Then he laughed at their grave faces. 

“Siccan a fuss aboot naething,” he said. 
“An’ what a gommeril ye’ll think me for 
getting weak over a bit headache.” 

“T wish it may prove only a bit headache, 
Jamie, lad. But there, say nae more till 
we see what the doctor will think o’t. Here 
Donald and Archie, help him up tae his 
bed.” The young men stepped forward, but 
James drew back and tried to draw himself 
together. Involuntarily he laid one hand 
on his heart. But it was not of that im- 
portant organ he was thinking, but of a cer- 
tain empty envelope which lay in his breast 
pocket. 

“I’m much obleeged tae ye Mr. Archie,” he 
said, “but I’m no needing help frae you. 
Donald will come wi’ me.” Archie drew back, 
crestfallen, but made no reply. Jeanie’s 
eyes were on him. But she was too much 
concerned for James to let him go to his 
room without a word from her. Taking one 
of his hands in hers she said kindly: 

“Poor James! How your hands burn. It’s 
no wonder you could take no dinner. But 
never fear, mother will have you all right in 
a day or two. She’s a great doctor, you 
know.” He smiled with a meaning look in 
his aching eyes as he answered: 

“Ay, Miss Jeanie, everything will be a’ 
richt soon.” 

When Donald had got his friend safely in 
bed and made as comfortable as the poor 
fellow’s burning brows would allow him to 
be his mother came in at once to take 
charge of the patient. 

“Run away, Donald, and get some dinner. 
If James does not soon sleep he may like you 
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to sit with him awhile. That is if he is 
allowed to speak. We'll see what the doctor 
says.” While his mother spoke the light of 
high resolution was shining in Donald's 

“Before I think of dinner, mother, I have 
something to speak to father about.” They 
bending over James who was moving his head 
restlessly from side to side on the pillow, be 
whispered : , 

“Don’t fret, James, I am going down to the 
shop to offer.myseli to father in your place.” 
A gleam of joy lit up James’s eyes for a mo. 
ment. But pain, the tyrant, shot her poi- 
soned arrows through his brain again, ang 
robbed him of thought. 

Donald, when he had made up his ming 
to do a hard thing, did not give himself tims 
to change his mind. When he left the sick. 
room, he ran lightly down stairs into the 
shop and straight on to the office. His father 
was sitting with his head between his hands 
when he entered. The old man looked up 
inquiringly, a subdued look in his eyes. There 
was no look of guilt or fear in his son's 
face, as he stood before him waiting for his 
father to speak first. 

“My burden is greater than I can bear, 
Donald.” 

“Father, I have come to offer myself to 
you now, while James is sick. I don’t want 
to force myself on you. But if you ca 
trust me so far, sometime you will not regret 
it.” His father held out his hand to him 
warmly— 

“Whatever yer haid may have led you tae 
do, my son, yer heart’s a’ richt. I’m real glad 
o’ yer help now, an’ even if Jamie hadna 
taken sick, I was going tae ask ye back tae 
yer work. But it was Mr. Sinclair who 
showed me it was only richt, an’ Jeanie, too. 
An’ I needna tae add yer mither.” Donalds 
heart bounded witn gladness as his father 
mentioned Mr. Sinclair’s name. What if he 
would come to believe him innocent, after all. 

Mr. Graeme was waiting in the hall to see 
the doctor as he passed out, after his visit 
to James Douglas. 

“Is it serious, doctor,” inquired he anx 
iously. 

“I fear so, Mr. Graeme, but cannot decide 
for a day or two. Has he had anything 
troubling him lately?” 

“Ay, doctor, something has gone wrong in 
a business matter lately. I daur say he has 
been foolish enough to worry aboot it.” 

“I thought so. I may as well tell youl 
fear brain fever. I have given him a draught 
just now. Let him be kept perfectly quiet. 
I'll call again before bedtime.” — 

Mr. Graeme felt sick with apprehension 
as he slowly crept upstairs to tell Jeanie 
what the doctor had said. 

Archie Monteith was just about to start 
for Glasgow as his uncle came into the room. 
The mist was gone, and bright sunshine held 
sway over air and earth. 

“What does the doctor say, father?” im 


quired Jeanie anxiously. Almost with # 
groan her father told her. 
“Oh, poor James,” she said. “Donalds 


trouble has brought this on him.” 

“I wonder it is not Donald himself who 
is ill. I believe him innocent, uncle.” 

“It’s good o’ ye tae say it, Archie. AW 
I'll allow no matter how he may hae sinned, 
the lad’s good at hert. It’s no every #08 
could come an’ offer tae help an auld faither 
in time 0’ need, as he did this day, after the 
way I hae treated him. It’s part o’ the load 
lifted. But on the other hand, poor Jamies 
load is mine, too.” 


“Yes, uncle David, it’s a great trial with 


no hospital in Brigend. Would it not be bet 
ter to try and get him on to Glasgow? 
short time in the train would do.” Jeanie’ 
face flushed with anger as she spoke: 
“Would we think of sending Donald, if he 
were ill?” She spoke warmly and he 7 
under the tone, rather than the words. + 
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“{ am not thinking so much about the 
Jeanie, as of the care he would re- 
Besides, if it should be 
Mr. Graeme an- 


trouble, 

ceive in a hospital. 

infestione— he paused. 

; vely: 
ya wa a hospital in Brigend, Archie, 
rll no say but we would send the young 
man there. But seeing that’s not so, we 
wouldna think o’ sending him a journey.” 

“There will be a great deal of nursing 
needed. Can I come down sometimes and 
help Donald °” 

“Yer real thochtfu’, Archie. But Jamie’ll 
no want for care. If the doctor says there’s 
need we'll hae trained nurses 0’ the best.” 

As Archie said good-bye to Jeanie a few 
minutes later, he whispered tenderly: 

“Jeanie, my darling, if this sickness should 
turn out to be different from what the doe- 
tor now fears—if it should be infectious, will 
you promise me to come to mother at once? 
Your life is too precious to be left so near 
what may be a fatal disease.” What a sel- 
fish creature he was showing himself, she 
thought. But she answered him with a calm 
smile: 

“You know very little about me, cousin 
Archie. If I were now with your mother 
and knew that I was needed at home, no 
matter what the sickness might be, I would 
come at once.” 

“Jt would be enough for you, if you were 
his promised wife, Jeanie.” 

“I am glad that I am no man’s promised 
wife. It seems I have more liberty as I am 
to do what I believe to be right.” 

“I only wish to shield you from harm, 
Jeanie, you know it.” 

“I know it, Archie. All the same the man 
or woman who could desert a friend in suf- 
fering or in need would be but a poor speci- 
men of humanity.” 

“You are cruel, Jeanie.” 

“No, truthful.” 

“Well, [ll be truthful, too. Whether you 
like it or not, I’ll come soon, just to see how 
you are taking care of yourself.” 

The lights had been lit for an hour and a half 
at least, and there were many customers be- 
ing served in Mr. Greene’s shop, when Mr. 
Sinclair came in. Ever affable and courteous 
with all whether rich or poor, he had several 
people to greet before he noticed that Donald 
was behind one of the counters, busily engaged 
putting up parcels. With beaming face Mr. 
Sinclair made straight up to him and grasped 
his hand with a grip the young man would 
never forget. 

“Donald, my lad,” was all he said. But 
when he turned into the drawing room a few 
minutes later his face literally shone. 

“So your father has kept his word, Jeanie. 
Donald is at work again.” 

“Father was going to ask him this evening 
Mr. Sinclair. But something better than that 
happened. Donald went to father this after- 
noon and asked to be taken back.” 


“Bravo, Donald. I always knew the: young 
fellow had grit in him, Jeanie. Most young 
men, whether guilty or innocent, would have 
bolted rather than submit to such extreme 
measures as your father adopted towards him. 
Who advised Donald to take so wise a step?” 

“His own kind heart I think.” Then she 
told him of James Douglas’ ijlness and of her 
father’s distress.. He was genuinely sorry 
for James and though she was alone and he 
had words to say he did not wish other ears 
than hers to hear, he at once declared he must 
go and see James. 

He stepped softly into the sickroom, and 
laid his finger on his lips as Mr. Graeme rose 
from the patient’s side to greet him. James 
did not seem to notice him, but kept tossing 
restlessly and moaning, muttering inco- 
herently the while. He took the sick man’s 
hand into his own and laid his cool fingers on 
the throbbing pulse. As he did so James mut- 
tered brokenly. He seemed to be half sleep- 
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ing. Mr. Sinclair softly stole out of the room 
beckoning Mrs. Graeme to follow him. On the 
stairhead he whispered: 

“Mrs. Graeme you may as well have trained 
nurses at once. This is no ordinary sick- 
ness.” 

“I fear so, Mr. Sinclair. But he’s been 
strong and healthy and a total abstainer all 
his life. So we must hope he’ll win through.” 

“All these things are in his favor, Mrs. 
Graeme. And the issues of life and death are 
in Good Hands.” 

“I know,” she said. 

“Is he very ill?” Jeanie asked when he re- 
turned to her. , 

“Yes, Jeanie, he is ill. But as your mother 
says, he has a splendid constitution and has 
never indulged in strong drink. We will not 
allow ourselves to be afraid.” 

“I am anxious about mother, Mr. Sinclair. 
She has not left the sickroom all the after- 
noon. You know it would be madness of her 
to attempt nursing him herself, and yet, she 
says, for a few days at'any rate, she will not 
allow a nurse to be sent for.” 

“Have no fears, dear child. We will just 
take the matter into our own hands. The 
nurse will be here before she knows. I will 
just speak to your father on my way out. A 
wire to Glasgow will have a nurse here by ten 
o’clock. Then your mother will be ejected. 
So that will settle matters.” 

“We never seem to be out of troubles lately, 
Mr. Sinclair. The worst of it is, that our best 
friends have to suffer with us.” 

“A true friend is for the day of adversity. 
But often ag not, our friends sometimes suf- 
fer with us because of some selfish reason.” 

“But our best friends are not selfish,” she 
said. 

“T am,” he answered, with that look on his 
face she had seen there once before. 

“I do not think so,” she replied. 

“I came here purposely to speak to you of 
myself tonight, Jeanie, but it is not a time for 
thoughts of self and happiness when a fellow 
creature lies so near us in agony. Believe 
me, dear child, that much as I have loved 
Donald, it was not solely for his sake that I 
have grieved over what seems to be his fall, 
but for yours. Believe me, too, that whether 
your brother be innocent or guilty, you will 
always be the same in my affections, the dear- 
est girl in all the world.” He could not see 
her face as she stood before him with bowed 
head. With sudden impulse he touched her 
shining hair with his lips and was gone. 

Down in the office poor old Mr. Graeme 
thought the minister for once wanting in sym- 
pathy, and wondered how he could look 80 
bright, while any family of his flock was so 
deeply afflicted. 

“So ye think I ought tae telegraph for a 
nurse at once, Mr. Sinclair?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Graeme. James cannot be 
left alone, and Mrs. Graeme, skilful as she is, 
must not be kept in the sickroom one moment 
longer than we can help. If a nurse cannot 
come tonight, let me know. I will come and 
sit with him, myself.” 

“Yer kindness is beyond words, Mr. Sinclair. 
An’ never was a hert in more need o’ comfort. 
The waves an’ the billows are going over me.” 

“Far be it from me, Mr. Graeme, to say 
that you have been like Jonah, fearing to do 

your duty like a true man. Because to my 
mind you have been over-doing your duty to- 
wards your own son. Yet you may learn a 
lesson from Jonah that may comfort you. The 
same waves and billows that he thought were 
about to swallow him up, brought with them 
the deliyerer, that wrought his salvation.” 
(To be continued.) 


The present officially-estimated popula- 
tion of Greater London is 7,537,196. 

There are 10,000 Jews and thirteen Jew- 

ish synagogues in Winnipeg. The reason for 
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Seminaries at State Univer- 
sities 

(Continued from page 12.) 
progress of the last fifty or sixty years, 
petuated with a view to keeping a “pure” 
ministry, in the sense of an exclusive min- 
istry, belong to the past, and have lost the 
zest of a vital reason for existence. 

Everything now is in favor of the seminary 
allied with the state university. The spirit 
of these university is more hospitable to re- 
ligious work, and religious people have at- 
tained a better appreciation of the scientific 
altitude. In many instances these univer- 
sities give the most marked encouragement 
to the work of the Bible chairs and Bible 
colleges. Wherever they are established 
these chairs encourage young men to think 
of the ministry as a great field for service, 
and they exert a leavening Christian influ- 
ence through the whole student body. 

At present the colleges of the Disciples 
constitute only four per cent of all denomi- 
national institutions of this country. If that 
equipment were all in the form of seminaries 
at state universities, its significance for the 
higher life of the, youth of this country would 
be increased fourfold. 

The Disciples today need twice as many 
ministers as they have to enable every church 
to have a settled pastor. They need men 
trained in the full tide and glow of the 
highest culture. They need men in every 
community who are abreast of the best law- 
yers and physicians and business men. All 
these things would be fostered by adequate 
seminaries at state universities. This plan 
is cheaper, more democratic, less sectarian 
and is undoubtedly destined to increase in 
favor. 


A noteworthy book which is announced for 
early publication by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company is Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s “Dur- 
able Satisfactions of Life.” The well- 
rounded career of the venerable President 
Emeritus of &Harvard entitles him to speak 
with authority on what goes to make up the 
truest happiness in this world, and his opin- 
ions as set forth in this work are certain to 
be given due weight. 


Rev. George A. Andrews, a Massachusetts 
clergyman, has written a book called “What 
is Essential?” The announced object it to 
steady people in their belief in these days 
of many new creeds and cults. The author, 
who is fully up to date on lines of progres- 
sive thought, takes issue with no church or 
sect. He simply terms his work an attempt 
to find the bed-rock bottom of our religion. 
The book is to be published soon by Thomas 
Y. Crwell & Cmpany. 


Wind of the Rye 


There is green on the hill, there is gold on the 
river, 
And the wind on the rye sets my-spirit a- 
quiver. 
There’s a thrill in the sod 
At the touch of the God, 
And a song in my heart for the gift and the 
Giver. 


Now the grief that for days to my heart has 
been clinging 
Is gone down the wind on the wings of the 
singing. 
The old sorrows die 
In the dance of the rye, 
And the joy of the world in my spirit is 
springing! 
—Edwin Markham in June Nautilus. 


Following Philadelphia’s example, New 
York has established a free permanent exhi- 
bition of building materials. ' 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


(We are sorry that on account of delay 
in mails and the editors being out oof the 
city part of the time, “The Daily Altar” 
did not appear fast week. We appreciate 
the interest in this department shown by 
the many letters received regarding its omis- 
sion last week.—Editors.) 


. SUNDAY, AUGUST 20. 

Theme for the Day—The Tree of Life. 

Scripture—And Jehovah God planted a gar- 
den eastward in Eden; and there he put the 
man whom he had formed. And out of the 
ground Jehovah God caused to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good 
for good; the tree of life also in the midst of 
the girden, Gen. 2:8, 9. 





In this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden God ordained: 
Out of the fertile ground he caused to grow 
All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, 
taste; 

And all amid them stood the’ tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruits 
Of vegetable gold. 

—Joan Milton (“Paradise Lost”). 


Prayer—Righteous God, the Giver and Sus- 
tainer of life, we read in the book of nature 
and in the Book of Holiness the story of Thy 
creative work. Thou hast made man in 
Thine own likeness, and given to him all the 
means of comfort and of growth. But most 
of all hast Thou placed in his pathway the 
Tree of Life. Gracious Father, help us, we 
pray Thee, to ponder well upon this mys- 
tery of Thy providence, and to possess for 
ourselves the best gifts of Thy bestowal. 
* May no lesser pleasures rob us of the dower 
of life. And may we learn the secret of the 
inner way, that shall bring us to the Tree of 
Life, whose roots take hold upon the founda- 
tions of the world, and whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. We pray in Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


MONDAY, AUGUST ar. 
Theme for the Day—The Help of Prayer. 


Scripture—O Thou that hearest prayer, 
unto Thee shall all flesh come, Ps. 65:2. 


No help but prayer, 
A breath that fleets beyond this iron world, 
And touches Him that made it. 
—Alfred Tennyson (“Harold”). 


Prayer—O God, our Help in ages past, our 
Hope for years to come, we take refuge with 
Thee from the troubles of life, and from the 
scorn of the world. In Thee is life and peace. 
Our days are clouded, but the sunlight is 
Thine own. Our joys are shaded, but the 
perfect smile betongs to Thee. Teach us the 
secret of close companionship with Thee. We 
would have no day pass onward without its 
season of prayer. And yet we would not 
count that prayer alone which frames itself 
in human speech. Help us to make all our 
moments prayerful with the sense of Thy 
presence and love. Then all work will be 
prayer, and all enjoyment praise. Into this 
inner sanctuary of Thy mercy take us for 
all the days of this week. For Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 22. 

Theme for the Day—Life’s Building. 

Scripture—For we are God’s fellow-work- 
ers: ye are God’s husbandry, God’s building. 
According to the grace of God which was 
given unto me, I laid a foundation, and an- 
other buildeth thereupon. But let each man 
take heed how he buildeth thereupon, 1 Cor. 
3:9, 10. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 

Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 
—H. W. Longfellow (“The Builders’’). 





Prayer—Our divine and merciful Father, 
all the springs of life and blessing are in 
Thee. We bless Thee for the gew day, that 
comes to us out of the treasury of Thy good- 
ness, and bears upon it~ breast the lesson of 
Thy glory. «In it we mean to do something 
worthy of Thee and of our own estate as the 
children of God. May the rich materials of 
time and opportunity which are put into our 
hands for daily use be well employed by us 
in the rearing of the structure of character. 
We would make no mistake in the building 
we are fashioning, for we have only a short 
time at which to work at the task, and its 
purposes are eternal. Therefore we ask for 
Thy direction and blessing. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23. 
Theme for the Day—Life’s Sowing. 
Scripture—In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withold not thy hand, 
Eccl. 11:6. 
Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, 
Isa. 32:20. 





Go, speed the stars of Thought 
On to their shining goals,— 
The sower scatters abroad his seed; 
The wheat thou strew’st be souls. 
—R. W. Emerson (“Harvests”). 





Prayer—Our heavenly Father, Thou hast 
taught us in Thy holy Word that all life is a 
field in which we sow the seeds of our own 
choosing. We thank Thee for the liberty of 
this work, and the privilege of making the 
harvest what we will under Thy blessing. 
We confess with shame that we are not al- 
ways careful to choose the good seed of the 
kingdom, and sometimes our sowing is in the 
soil of the flesh rather than the spirit. Yet 
we would not forget that the reaping is cer- 
tain; from the one corruption, and from the 
other life eternal. Grant us the earnestness 
of the Great Sower in our work, and such a 
harvest as shall bring us joy. For Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 24. 

Theme for the Day—The New World,—and 
the Old. 

Scripture—And Jehovah said unto Abra- 
ham, Get thee out of thy country and from 
thy kindred and from thy father’s house unto 
a land that I will show thee, Gen. 12:1. 

And he went out, not knowing whither he 
went. . . . For he looked for the city which 
hath the foundations, whose maker and 
builder is God, Heb. 11:8, 10. 





At length 
The land bird and the branch with berries 
on it, 

The carven staff—and last the light, the light 
On Guanahani! but I changed the name; 
San Salvador, I called it; and the light 
Grew as I gazed, and brought out a broad sky 
Of dawning over—not those alien palms , 
The marvel of that fair new nature—not 
That Indian isle, but our most ancient east, 
Moriah with Jerusalem; and I saw 
The glory of the Lord flash up, and beat 
Through all the homely place. 

—Tennyson (“Columbus”) 








Prayer—Our Father, Thou hast called ug 


out of the old life, with its contentment ang 


seeming sufficiency, into a new life of strug. 
gle, adventure and achievement. We go forth, 
not knowing whither we go, save that Thoy 
leadest us, as Thou hast led Thy servants yp 
all the ages. Yet when they have comet 
the new place, it is the marvel of Thy provyi- 
dence that they have ever found the old 
again, but more glorious and more enduring, 
Teach us, ovr Father, that the things whic 
we love, and which we seem to lose in the 
departure upon new and nobler service, are 
after all not lost, but sure to be found again 
farther down the way, yet with a new glory 
they never had before. So may we go on our 
way with courage, and come in due seagon- 
to the City of God, which we ever seek. 
Amen. : 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 2s. 
Theme for the Day—Sleep’s Restoration. 
Scripture—The disciples therefore said unto 
him, Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well. . . , 
For they thought that he spake of taking 
rest in sleep, John 11:12, 13. 


Then from my wearied brain decay 
The feverous fragments of the day, 
The thoughts that dance and die; 
From life’s exhausted cell® they flow, 
They throng and wander, whirl and go, 
And what is left am I. 
—F. W. H. Myers (“Sleep”). 


Prayer—O Lord, we find in Thee the Great 
Companion of our way. Thou hast given us 
the courage to enter upon the work of life, 
and we thank Thee for another day in which 
it is to be furthered in Thy name. For the 
blessing of sleep we are grateful. It has 
refreshed us and made us ready for the daily 
task. It is Thy loving gift to us and to all 
Thy children. In confidence we lie down to 
our rest, for Thou, O Lord, sustainest us. 
May our trust in Thee be ever such that with 
cheerful mind, putting away all the fret and 
worry of the world, we may take our rest. 
And in the morning do Thou call us to our 
duties again with unabated good will. Thus 
may the evening and the morning ever be Thy 
day, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26. 
Theme for the Day—Gethsemane. 
Scripture—Then cometh Jesus with them 
to a place called Gethsemane, and saith to his 
disciples, Sit ye here, while I go yonder and 
pray. And he went forward a little, and fell 
on his face and prayed, saying, My Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt, 
Matt. 26:36, 39. 


All those who journey, soon or late, 
Must pass within the garden’s gate; 
Must kneel alone in darkness there, 
And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say: 
“Not mine but thine”; who only pray: 
“Let this cup pass,” and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane. 





Prayer—Holy Father, our hearts are bowed 
in sorrow as we read the story of our Sa- 
vior’s suffering in the garden of anguish. 
Nor have the years failed to bring to us the 
knowledge that it was our sin, the sin of @ 
careless and self-seeking world, that brought 
him to that sad hour. Help us to compre- 
hend something of the mystery and necessity 


of that experience, and to know that in our — 


lives some part of it must be borne, if we 
are to share with our Lord in his great re- 
demptive work. In humility and loving 
obedience may we go forward, even through 
the gloom of the garden and up the steep 
side of the mount of sorrow. But may Wwe 
also know that Thou art with us, and that 
at the end of the way there is light. Amen. 


August 18, 1919 
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Church Life 


_—Orders are beginning to come in for the 
Bethany Graded Lessons for the autumn 
quarter. The quarter begins in October. 





—This Religious Educationai number is 
sent out in August with the hope that it 
may bring helpful suggestions to pastors and 
teachers who are planning for the work of 
the coming fall and winter. 


_Dr. Herbert L. Willett is again in the 
pulpit at the Memorial Church after a vaca- 
tion of some weeks, during which time the 
pulpit was supplied by Arthur J. Hall, direc- 
tor of religious education in the church. 


_-Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clayton Morrison 
have returned from their trip through Europe 
and.to the conference at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Morrison will now be in the office again and 
will use more space for editorial writings. 

* * a 

Charles E. MeVay, song evangelist, has 

December open. Address him at Hardy, Neb. 


September 15 is the day set for the dedi- 
eation of the new $10,000 church at Esther- 
ville, lowa. : 

D. W. Moore, Carthage, Mo., is spending 
the month of August with his family at Camp 
Clark on the James river. 


Jesse Bader will close his work at Troy, 
Kansas, the last of August and become pas- 
tor of the church at Colfax, Iowa. 


The church at Lake City, Iowa, where 
Robert Moore is pastor, is putting in a $3,000 
pipe organ and making other improvements 
in their building. 


W. D. Barble has resigned at Corydon, 


Indiana, to accept the pastorate of the West 
Park Church, Indianapolis, Ind., where he be- 
gins work September 1. 

A new church was dedicated at Sumner, 
Ill, this last Sunday in July, with Charles 
Reign Scoville in charge. J. L. Fowler is 
the pastor. 

L. F. DePoister has closed his work at 
Gerlan, Ill., and assumed his duties as pas- 
tor of the church at Keithsburg, where the 
work starts with promise. 


Granville Snell preached for eight days in 
a meeting at DeWitt, Mo., with sixteen addi- 
tions to the church; then the meeting was 
continued by F. W. Condit. 


Harry E. Tucker, formerly of Chicago 
Heights, now pastor of the church at Platte 
City, Mo., is spending the month of August 
at Wateka, and Chicago, III. 


Rev. Melvin Menges reports two baptisms 
at Mantanzas, Cuba, last week. The new 
mission building which is being pushed to 
completion will be the best in the city. 


Thomas H. Adams, who has been serving 
as field agent for Cotner University, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Lyons 
Street Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The new building of the church at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, where L. P. Kopp is pastor, will 
be ready for use early in September. Dedi- 
tatory services will be held September 11. 


H. H. Harmon, pastor at Lincoln, Nebr., 
who for two or three years has been plat- 
form manager in the Lincoln Chautauqua, 
has this year been called upon for the same 
service at Auburn, Neb. 


James Small, Indepéndence Boulevard, 


‘Church, Kansas City, Mo., writes: “I know 
of a preacher, educated and experienced, sal- 
ary $1,400. Some church should secure him.” 
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The West Street Church, {Tipton, Ind., 
Guy I. Hoover, pastor, recently held a recog- 
nition service in honor of those who had 
completed the first and second year of the 
training course now in operation in that 
school. . 


Earle M. Todd, pastor of the church at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, is spending his vaca- 
tion reading in the libraries of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Mr. Todd is doing some ad- 
vanced work in religious education with his 
church. 


Harry G. Hill, of the Third Church, In- 
dianapolis, gave the commencement day ad- 
dress for’ Rochester College. This is the 
second time Bro. Hill has performed the ser- 
vice at this place. His subject was, “The 
Education for Citizenship in a Democracy.” 


Dr. Ruskin M. Lhamon, son of W. J. 
Lhamon, recently graduated in medicine from 
Washington University in St. Louis, and has 
accepted a position as instructor in anatomy 
in Leland Stanford University the coming 
year. 


George B. Ranshaw, until last fall secre- 
tary of the A. C. M. S., has been supplying 
the pulpit of the First Church, Covington, 
Ky. The church has now called him to the 
permanent pastorate and he will begin service 
in this capacity the first of September. 


H. E. Knott, acting pastor of the ehurch 
at Cadillac, Mich., returns to Harvard Univer- 
sity the first of September. Mr.. Knott has 
done good work at Cadillac, and the church 
will want a man of the best equipment to 
take his place. 


Thomas J. Thompson has closed his service 
as pastor of the church at Memphis, Tenn., 
and is spending the month of August in 
Carthage, Ill., where he may be addressed “by 
churches progressive and alive desiring a 
preacher of experience for full time.” 


The Sunday schoo] of the First Church, 
Akron, Ohio, had an average attendance 
of 738 for the first half of the year. The 
school is now in a contest with the school 
at Nelsonville, Ohio, of which R. A. Doan is 
the superintendent. 


Walter S. Goode will preach his farewell 
sermon to the Central Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio, August 28, and go at once to his new 
work with the church at Lakewood, Ohio. 
Mr. Woode is spending the month of August 
with his family at the sea shore. 


A reconsecration service was held in the 
¢hurch at Cairo, Ill, the first Sunday in 
August. It was partly in recognition of the 
one hundred new members that have just 
come into the church. The Pastor Thomp- 
son has just returned from a ttrip to the 
Holy Land. 


The Christian Church, Ottumwa, Iowa, or- 
ganized about ten years ago with eighty 
members, by B. S. Denny, DesMoines, is 
erecting a new house of worship which will 
be dedicated in September. Z. T. Sweeney 
will have charge of the service. The church 
now has a membership of over three hun- 
dred. 


The Disciples of Stark County, Ohio, re- 
cently held their annual picnic at Meyers 
Lake, near Canton. All churches of the 
county were represented. I. J. Cahill, Cleve- 
land, state secretary, delivered the address. 
By unanimous vote, Mr. Cahill was invited 
to be chief speaker at the meeting next 
year. 


C. M. Pinkerton, chairman of the committee 
of the Oklahoma brotherhood, sends a ring- 
ing call for an attendance of one thouéand 
strong at the state meeting to be held in 
Tulsa, September 8, 1910. This is the young- 
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est of the brotherhood state organizations. 
“Let us be the greatest,” says Mr. Pinkerton. 


J. N. Wooten, Longview, Texas, closed a 
short meeting at Gun Springs last week, with 
23 additions; 21 by confession and baptism. 
Organized a church with 75 charter members. 
About sixty of these were baptized by Mr. 
Wooten in other meetings. Site and material 
for a new building were donated during the 
meeting. 


H. A. Eicher, of Bilaspur, India, reports 
that the work is moving along well. The 
rains are not as abundant as usual, but there 
have been a few heavy showers. The vege- 
tation is looking fresh and green. Much 
heavier rains are needed to insure the year’s 
crop. Brother Eicher has had his first fever 
in India. 


“It has been definitely decided by the re- 
united Churches of Christ in Joplin, Mo,, 
that F. F. Walters shall remain as pastor 
until September 1, when he will engage in 
evangelistic work. James M. Miller will 
serve as pastor from September 1 till Janu- 
ary 1, when a_ permanent pastor will 
be chosen. 


We have just received the first general 
illustrated announcement of the national 
convention at Topeka, Kans., October 11-17. 
The work is well done and shows Topeka, 
with its fine auditorium, beautiful churches, 
immense commercial enterprizes: to be no 
mean city for the great: gathering of dis- 
ciples that will be held there this aytumn. 


Dr. C. L. Pickett will be available for ad- 
dresses between the 18th of August and the 
10th of October. Since his return from the 
Philippines on furlough he has spoken at 
Lake Geneva, at the Nebraska State Conven- 
tion in Omaha, and St. Paul. After the To- 
peka Convention he expects to spend some 
time in post graduate medical work in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Frank E. Boren, recently resigned as pas- 
tor of the church at Vicaville, Cal., gave a 
series of addresses at the Santa Cruz con- 
vention in July. His subjects were: “The 
Emmanuel Movement,” “The Sway of 
Mind”; and “The Realm of the Sub-con- 
scious.” Mr. Boren is a careful student, and 
this tackling of big problems in a systematic 
way is characteristic, 


J. Frank Green, associate secretary of the 
Christian Missionary Society, during July 
visited ninteen churches in the interest of 
Michigan missions, delivering twenty-two 
sermons and address. Definite amounts were 
pledged by each church for the state work. 
In the state of Michigan there are but one- 
fifth as many churches as in the state of 
Ohio, or just the same number as in Kansas 
City, Mo. * 


Messrs. Moon and Wilson are getting along 
very well with the reconstruction of the 
“Oregon.” The hull is all together and is 
no wready to be riveted. Steamboat men 
who have seen it say that it is the strongest 
and best shaped hull on the river. Mr. 
Howell, of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
tells his friends that if they want a boat 
built while you wait apply to Wilson and 
Moon, shipbuilders. 


Miss Edna V. Eck, Bolonge, Africa, writes: 
“This is surely a happy place in which to be 
located. The one unhappy thing to me is 
that I am unable’to do more work that is 
to be done. School work has been given me 
and with the help of the native teachers | 
am getting along very well. I have never 
had a more pleasant work in my life, and ex- 
pect to find more pleasure when I have more 
of the language.” 


Harry G. Hill, of Indianapolis, will be 
platform manager at Weldon Springs Chau- 
tauqua, Clinton, Ill., where he served in a 
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similar capacity last season. In addition to 
his duties as superintendent he will give @ 
seies of morning lectures on the following 
themes: “The Evolution of the Social Con- 
sciousness,” “Social Service the Measure of 
Worth,” “Our Institutions and their Social 
Interest,” “Social Sin and the Crimnaloid,” 
“Social Problems in Our Country.” 


The Moody Bible Institute will hold ded- 
icatory exercises on Tuesday at noon, in 
connection with the breaking of the ground 
for the new woman’s building they are erect- 
ing on the corner of LaSalle avenue and 
Chestnut street. This building, of which Mr. 
H. B. Wheelock is the architect, js to ve 
seven stories in height, and to harmonize in 
design with a similar one erected last year 
on Institute Place for the accommodation of 
the men students. 


The churches in Australia are opening 4 
work in the New Hebrides on the Island of 
Oba. On this island there is a population 
of over 67,000. In the mission there are 
fifty schools with sixty teachers and about 
one ‘thousand pupils. The property owned 
by the mission is worth $1,625. The Austra- 
lian churches are to pay $750 annually to 
support the teachers and defray other ex- 
penses. There is a great missionary future 
for the churches in Australia. 


F. M. Rains, of the Foreign Society, writes: 
“We regret to announce a loss in receipts 
for the month of July of $1,027. Tne 
churches made a gain of $1,253. This is en- 
couraging. The individual contributions fel! 
behind $2,145, due to the fact that the 
brethern were sending in contributions for 
the steamer “Oregon” last year. It is hoped 
that the churches and Sunday Schools will 
make remittances during August that will 
more than overcome the loss of July.” 


The Sixth Conference of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Moveemnt held at Conference 
Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., July 1 to 11, was 
the largest ever held at that point. Two 
hundred and fifty delegates were in attend- 
ance. Of this number only seven were from 
our people. These conferences are remark- 
able from a spiritual and intellectual stand- 
point. The atmosphere is missionary first, 
last and always. May another year see fifty 
of our young ladies enlisted, 


The annual county meeting of the Chris- 
tian churches of Tipton County, Ind., was 
held near Haobb’s Station, August 7. The 
program consisted of preaching and com- 
munion service at 10:30, and preaching at 
3:30. James Burkhardt of Frankfort was 
the preacher of the day. Guy Hoover of 
Tipton was presiding officer of the day. 
“Larger things for the cause of Christ in 
Tipton County” is the watchword for the 
year. a 

There seems to be no slacking of pace with 
the South Broadway Church, Denver, during 
the summer. Sunday, July 24, one person 
who had recently been baptized was received 
into the fellowship of the church, two others 
were received by letter, and seven persons 
made the confession of their faith in Christ. 
The same evening Peter Ainslie, president of 
the American Christian Missionary Society, 
gave an address in this church on “The Im- 
portance of Christianizing America.” This 
address appeals so strongly to the audiences 
where it is delivered, that Mr. Ainslie has 
been requested to print it. 

Laurence Fenninger, pastor of the Sixth 


Church of Philadelphia, has resigned to take 
a course in Union Seminary. He has been 


pastor of the church for four years, during 
which time he has completed his course in 
Princeton University, graduating with hon- 
ors and receiving a fellowship in philosophy. 
He is spending the summer at Bird-in-Hand, 
The church is in a prosperous condition 


Pa. 
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and is contemplating enlarging its building. 
It is looking for some young man who would 
like the privilege of taking a course in the 
University of Pennsylvania to take charge 
of the work. 


A new home is being erected at Bolenge. 
©. P, Hedges has charge of the printing press, 
the oversight of the teachers and is looking 
after the new building. As the others are 
away all the work of the station has fallen 
on him. In addition to that he has con- 
siderable printing on hand. He writes: 
“But what good is a man if he is not willing 
to inconvenience himself that’ his mission 
may be performed. To bear the message to 
Garcia we do not have to be spectacular. 
I am glad that I can do this. The work can 
go on a great deal better here without exper- 
ienced workers than at some of the outposts. 


The First Church, New York City, which 
was organized October 10, 1810, will hold its 
centennial celebration October 2 to 9. A fine 
program has been prepared for the occasion 
by the centennial committee of the board of 
officers, of which Jacob H. Banton is secre- 
tary. The services begin on Sunday with a 
sermon at 1] a. m. by B. B. Tyler, Denver, 
and at 8 p. m. by J. H. Garrison, editor of 
the Christian Evangelist. Dr. Garrison 
preaches again Monday evening. Tuesday 
evening there will be a reading of a his- 








Follow the International 


Lesson Committee 


Every informed Sunday - schoel 
worker desires to have the graded 
system introduced into his school. 
But it seems like too big an under- 
taking to grade the school all at ence. 
Hence nothing at all is done, and the 
school goes on in the same old absurd 
way of teaching the children the 
lessons provided for grown-up people 

The International S. S. Committee 
has made it possible to bring the 
graded system in, like the Kingdom 
of God comes, “without observation.” 
You can have your school graded 
without any agony—almost without 
knowing it, except in its beneficent 
results. Begin at the bottom now— 
with the elementary grades, the 
pupils under twelve years old. Pro- 
vide teachers and pupils with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, based on 
the outlines already attthorized by the 
{nternational Committee. Later on— 
perhaps in nine month or a year from 
now—when the Committee authorizes 
an outline of lessons for the Inter- 
mediate grades you will be ready to 
adopt them and the Bethany Series 
will be ready with the helps for you. 
And se on, threugh the Senior and 
Advanced grades, follow the Interna- 
tional Committee and as fast as they 
previde the lessgns you will be ready 
to adopt them. 

Our advice to all schools, then, is: 
FOLLOW THE INTE«NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. Ne independent course 
yet devised is better than that pre- 
vided by the International Com- 
mittee, if indeed there is one se geod 
in all respects. Besides, there is 
advantage in the whole Sunday-school 
werld studying together when eur 
leaders really lead—as the Interna- 
tional Committee is now doing. 

The Bethany Graded Lessons may 
be commenced at any time. Purchase 
the main bulk of your supplies where- 
ever you wish, but let us furnish yeu 
these fascinating lessons for your 
pupils under twelve. THE NEW 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 
“East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 























Christie, and greetings from old mem 

the church. Wednesday evening will be given 
to a social reception. Friday eveni 
Sunday morning Dr. Herbert L. Willett will 
be the preacher, and Sunday evening the ger. 
mon will be by Miner Lee Bates, president 
of Hiram College, thus closing a week of 
delightful fellowship and inspiration. Ww. L 
Fisher is pastor of this church. 


David H. Shields, pastor of the church at 
Eureka, Ill., supplied the pulpit of the Eng. 
lewood Church Sunday morning and e 
August 7. W. W. Sniff of Paris, was the 
preacher August 14. 


torical sketch of the church — by 
bens f 


The church at Irving Park, Chicago, has 
not yet arranged for a successor to Alva W. 
Taylor. A call was extended to Clarence KE. 
Rainwater, but he accepted the work of m- 
perintendent of the Hamilton Park play. 
ground instead. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Keller, well know 
workers in the Englewood Church, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding 
at their home, 6818 Normal Ave., August 6th. 
The day was spent quietly with only a few 
members of the family as invited guests. 


The Central Church, Des Moines, Finis 
Idleman, pastor, will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary October 5-9. The opening address 
of the program will be by Charles S. Med- 
bury, pastor of the University Church. 
O. Breeden, who was for twenty-three years 
pastor of the church, will preach the sermon 
on Sunday. One of the early addresses of 
the program will be that by B. J. Radford 


When Nelson Trimble was placed in charge 
of the work at Gary, Ind., last June, by the 
American Christian Missionary Society, there 
were but thirty members of the church that 
could be brought together. Since then there 
have been fifty additions to the membership. 
Besides this Mrs. Trimble has opened a mis- 
sion in the city where she speaks every Sun- 
day afternoon. Chicago Disciples rejoice in 
the success of the church in this magic city, 
and in Mr. Trimble’s achievements. 


Churches Reunite 


Seventeen months ago F. F. Walters went 
to the pastorate of the Central Church, Jop- 
lin, Mo., for the express purpose of bringing 
together the two congregations that had a 
year or more before divided. This work has 
now been accomplished and Mr. Walters 
writes: “We are all happy over the out 
come.” According to agreement both pastors 
have resigned and another move will be 
chosen for the United Chureh. Mr. Walters 
will for a time give himself to evangelistic 
work, perhaps later taking up the pastoral 
office again. Mr. Walters is a graduate of 
Drake University, with post graduate work 
in the University of Chicago. For five years 
he was pastor and evangelist in Colorado. 
For five years. he has been in Missouri, at 
Springfield and Joplin. His first meeting 
will be with the church at Dexter, Mo, 
where E. J. Church is pastor. F. J. Held will 
be leader of song. The following note from 
Mr. Walters’ predecessor at Joplin will be 
of interest: 


Three years ago while I was minister of 
the First Church where I had served many 
years, serious trouble arose in the congre 
gation numbering then nearly 1,200 person® 
It did not center round the minister, neither 
did it pertain to any one’s life or charactet 
but had to do with methvas and 0 
tion. The result was that some 200 : 
withdrew and formed an organization undef 
the name of the Central Christian Church 
Meeting first in a hall they later erected * 
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basement of a proposed new building where 
they have since ‘worshipped. L. L. Combs, 
Dr. Thos. L. Cooksey and James M. Miller 
have in turn served the new congregation. 
After a year and a half had passed I felt 
that a readjustment would be reached more 
quickly if I left. So I arranged and came to 
the Central Church here at Peoria. F. F. 
Walters of the Central Church, Springfield, 
Mo., was chosen as my successor. Brothers 
Walters and Miller have for several years 
been my warm personal friends and also 
friends of each other. To those who know 
their spirit it is not surprising that a move- 
ment began soon after they were both in the 
city for union. It is not necessary to recite 
details but suffice it to say that under the 
wise leadership of Brother Walters the First 
Church made overtures to Central to return 
and that under the equally wise leadership 
of Brother Miller Central voted unanimously 
to do so and on Sunday, July Ist the happy 
consummation took place.” 

My last infrmation was that Brother Mil- 
ler would likely be called to serve the united 
church till January 1, 1911, and that Brother 
Walters would for a time at least evangelize. 
Both men are equipped to do a fine work in 
any field they may choose. Brother Miller 
is a graduate of the College of the Bible of 
Kentucky University and has done a really 
remarkable work at Diamond, Mo., his first 
charge. 

Fraternally, 
W. F. Turner. 
Peoria, Ill., August 1, 1910. 


New England Message 


Our missionary work in New England pro- 
gresses slowly but surely. We are in need 
of funds and must raise $200 more before 
Sept. Ist, in order to carry on our work as 
planned. We urge all our churches wherever 
located to help the cause in New England and 
send liberal subscriptions at an early date. 
He who gives promptly gives doubly. 

Our annual convention meets in Brockton, 
Mass., Sept. 8, 9, 10 and 11. We want the 
largest convention our New England churches 
have ever had. Let all our brethern plan to 
be there ready to work for the cause we all 
love. For further information write to 
John A. Gardner, Cor. Sec., 176 South St., 
Boston. 


Front Rank Statement 


There have been issued from the national 
office seventy-two certificates to date, August 
5. The ranking by states is as follows: 
Kentucky, 18; indiana, 13; Iowa, 9; Oregon, 
8; Colorado, 5; Nebraska, 5; California, 4; 
Illinois, 4; Ohio, 3; District of Columbia, 
1; West Virginia, 1; Oklahoma, 1; total, 
72. The new Front Rank Schools this week 
are: Brownville, Neb., First Dorchester, 
Neb.,Cynthana, Ky., Crestwood, Ky., Butler, 
Ky., Oxford, Ind., La Harp, Ill., Mosier, Ore., 
University Place, Enid, Okla. Kentucky 
still holds first place; Nebraska makes a 
good gain, and Oklahoma is initiated. Mis- 
souri promises to be in the race within a 
week. Kansas has started a campaign for 
“Sixty Front Rank Schools in Sixty Days.” 
It remains to be seen which state will lead 
in this splendid campaign.—Robt. M. Hop- 
kins, Bible School Secretary, A. C. M. Sf 
Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Home Missions 


The American Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety goes steadily forward through the hot 
season. Our missionaries report in the last 
month, baptisms, 634; accessions by letter, 
250; by statement, 450; total additions to 
the church, 1,336. That is a wonderful work, 
and the results justify sending many fold 
more men and money into destitute fields. 
Six new churches were organized. Such la- 
bor is worth while. The cost of it all was 
only about $4.00 per member, with the church 
thrown in. 

The total receipts of the Home Society to 
July 31, were $92,737.66, a gain of $8,495.64 
over the same period last year. Eighty- 
nine churches gave in July, which made no 
contribution last year. Many churches, how- 
ever, have deferred the offering to Home 
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Missions till fall. August and September 
alone remain before our books close. .f 
every church wil make its contribution, how- 
ever large or small, to Home Missions, that 
contribution will be an investment yielding 
dividends annually to every enterprise of the 
Church of Christ; and it will set. the pace 
for itself in the second century of American 
history. 

Money is not the first consideration in our 
missionary work, but the expansion of the 
circle of influence, and the number of fields 
eultivated—and there are thousands of 
square miles under the American flag where 
we have no church—requires money. Every 
lover of his native land and true follower of 
Ohrist, will be glad, if his attention is called 
to it, to share in the glorious religious con- 
quest of our home land. Send all remittances 
to the A. C. M. S., Carew Building. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. I. M. MeCash, 

Secretary. 


Illinois Convention 


Springfield, Sept. 12-15. 
ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD 
OF MISSIONS. 

Monday Evening. 
Devotional—Mrs. Olive Reynolds Pope, Du- 

Quoin. 
Address—Mrs. Anna R. 
President, Indianapolis. 
Tuesday Morning. 
Devotional—Miss Margaret Hale, 
fieid. 
Reports: 
Young People’s Work—Miss Dora Guthrie, 
Supt., Vermont. 


Atwater, National 


Spring- 


areasurer—Miss Hattie Clark, Jackson- 
ville. 
Corresponding ‘ecretarv—Miss Lura V. 


Thompson, Carthage. 
President—Mrs. Carrie F. Zeller, Cuba. 
Reports of Committees: 
Nominating. Watchword and 
erature. 
Recommendations of 
Adjournment. 


..e Board. 


Afternoon. 
Devotional—Mrs. O. W. Lawrence, Decatur. 
Address—Mrs. Catharine F. Lindsay, Spring- 
field. 

Introduction of Missionaries and Fraternal 
Delegates. 

Field Interests—Led by Mrs. Anna R. At- 
water. 

Adjournment. 


BROTHERHOOD. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 

The Origin and Significance of the Brother- 
hood Movement—C. G. Kindred, Chicago. 
The Function of~a State Brotherhood: Its 

Relation to the Local and General Brother- 

hood.—_S. H. Zendt, Bloomington. 

The Practical Activities of a Local Brother- 
hood—J. R. Watt, Jacksonville. 

Round Table on the Brotherhood Organiza- 
tion—Conducted by H. T. Swift, Springfield. 

Men’s Parade through the business district of 
the city, closing with a panoramic picture. 

Brotherhood Banquet. 

The Officers of the General Brotherhood, 
Kansas City, Mo., will have charge of the 
toasts and the speeches. Springfield will 
serve. 

ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 
Tuesday Evening. 
Praise Service—Ralph V. Callaway, Atlanta. 
Address—The Church and Men—Prof. Arthur 

Holmes, Philadelphia. , 

President’s Address—J. W. Kilborn, Mt. Car- 


mel, 
Wednesday Morning. 

Bible School Conference—Led by Clarence L. 
DePew, Jacksonvilie. 

Front Rank. Conference—E. W. Thornton, 
Marion Stevenson. 

How County Organization Helps—G. W. Mor- 
ton, Salem. 

How We Got Fifty Per Cent to Bring Bibles— 
W. F. Kohl, Girard. 

Superintendents Conference at close of this 
session—Led by E. W. Thornton. 

Reports of State Officers: 
J. Fred Jones, Field Secretary; W. D. De- 
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weese, Office Secretary; C. A. Dennis, Treas- 
urer; J. P. Darst, Treasurer of Permanent 
Fund; H. H. Peters, C. E. Supt.; © L. 
Depew, Bible School Supt. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Address—A Plea for Our Own State—J. H. 
Wright, Arthur. rey 

Address—Illinois Living Links—J. I. Gunn, 
Arcola. 


EDUCATIONAL WORE. 
ternoon. 

Praise Service—Led by 8S. Ellwood Fisher, 
Dixon. 

Address—The Adolescent Soul—Prof. Arthur 
Holmes. 

Endowment Campaign Committee—H. H. 
Peters, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Crawford, Presiding. 
Chas. R. Scoville and his assistant, W. J. 

Menies were in charge of the service at the 

Metropolitan Church, Chicago, July 3lst. 

Mr. Menies will preach for the church Au- 

gust 7 and 14, and Mr. Scoville again Aug. 

21. There were eight additions to this church 

during July. 

Address—An Impossible Alternative—David 
H. Shields, Eureka. Reports—Miss Luceba 
E. Miner, Field Secretary; Miss Clara L. 
Davidson, Treasurer; Committee on Nomi- 
nations. 

Address—Ministerial 
Indianapolis. 


Relief—A. L. Orcutt, 


Evening. 

Praise Service—N. H. Robertson, Stanford. 

Address—The State Missionary Service B.S. 
Denny, Iowa Cor. Sec. 

Address—W. R. Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thursday Morning. 

Bible School Conference—Led by E. W. Thorn- 
ton, Cincinnati. 

Front Rank Conference—Herbert Moninger, 
R. P. Shepherd. 

A Successful Teachers’ 
Thrapp, Jacksonville. 
Grading and Supplemental Lessons—Clyde 

Darsie, Quincy. 

District I. C .M. 8S. Round Table—Led by J. 
Fred Jones. 

Ten minute addresses by the district evan- 
gelists, J. D. Williams, J. W. Camp, C. W. 
Ross, Andrew Scott, D. R. Bebout, F. M. 
Stambaugh. 


Meeting—R. F. 


BIBLE SCHOOL. 
Afternoon, 
Praise Service. 
The Superintendent’s Vision—R. P, Shepherd. 
A Missionary Bible School—I. N. McCash. 
The Trained Teacher—Herbert Moninger. 
The Loyal Movement—E. W. Thornton. 
Bible School Luncheon. 
Evening. 
Praise Service. 
A Square Deal for American Missions—I. N. 
MecCash. 
The Ideal Teacher—R. P. Shepherd. 
Program Committee—F. W. Burnham, Spring- 
field; W. F. Turner, Peoria; Louis O. Leh- 
man, Gibson City. 


News from the Foreign 
Society 


Dr. C. L. Pickett is' encouraged over the 
work in the Philippine Islands. Many con- 
verts preach without any idea of compensa- 
tion. Many have turned completely from 
the drink habit. As they come to appreciate 
the real teaching of God’s work, joy comes 
into their lives. The gospel is always and 
everywhere the power of God unto salvation. 
Dr. Pickett has about twenty native evan- 
gelists associated with him in his work. 

Dr. W. E. Macklin opened our great mis- 
sion in Nankin, China, in 1886. He soon , 
began his important medical work. Last 
year he treated 13,508 patients. While work- 
ing for all classes the Doctor gives unusual 
attention to the very poor. Last year he 
treated, housed and fed in all two hundred 
and forty-nine paupers. His expenses for that 
special work are mostly met from medical 
fees or donations on the field. Besides his 
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great medical work the doctor has done a 
vast amount of literary work. 

Secretary F. M. Rains started on his visit 
to the mission fields the night of July 24. 
He will be at the Long Beach, Cal., conven- 
tion August 4 to.6, and sails from San Fran- 
cisco August 9. The month of September 
will be spent in Australia where he speaks 
about every day during the time. 

Three years ago our missionaries in Japan 
began work at Yonezawa. The first man 
baptized was a teacher in the public primary 
school. Almost immediately he was trans- 
ferred to another place entirely removed from 
Christian influence. Last year we began 
work in the place to which he was trans- 
ferred, and he was found still strong in the 
faith, Last month he led two to Christ 
by his faithful life and teaching. 

One of the very weakest churches in our 
Sendai District, Japan, reports the baptism 
of three young men. C. E. Robinson is the 
evangelist in that district. He is supported 
by the Tabernacle Church, Columbus, Ind., 
of which W. H. Book is the pastor. 

©. E. Benlehr, Damoh, India, reports the 
baptism of six boys. He has been offered 
a government position to take up industrial 
work in the agricultural department. 

J. C. Archer, who went out from Ohio, has 
begun to preach some in the Hindi tongue at 
Jubbulpore, India. He is supperted by the 
church at Mansfield, Ohio. 

D. O. Cunningham, Harda, India, says that 
the missionaries have just concluded a two 
months’ evangelistic campaign in the vil- 
liges with very encouraging results. 

Dr. A. L. Shelton, Batang, on the border 
of Tibet, always writes in a cheerful mood. 
and the work 


He says: “We are all well 
goes fine. The Lord is certainly prospering 
us.” 

The new school praperty in Shanghai, 
China, will be transferred to our mission 
August 31. It will be remembered that we 


have had a school for boys there for many 
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years. We have been greatly hampered for 
an enlargement, but $6,000 for additional 
grounds was raised for this special purpose 
and has been forwarded. This will be good 
news for H. P. Shaw and others. 


Dr. W. N.. Hardy on his way to: Batang 
stopped for a day in Japan, and then hurried 
on to Shanghai, Nankin and Wuhu. His 
purpose was to leave Ichang on the first day 
of August. Traveling through China is 
somewhat risky in the hot season, but as 
Dr. Shelton wishes to come home on fur- 
lough, Dr. Hardy is hurrying on to relieve 
him. 

Bruce L. Kershner reports that he bap- 
tized seven during the month of June. The 
Loretto congregation has conceived the idea 
of renting a Po for regular out meetings. 
In the central district the evangelistic work 
is going on as usual, 

A university is being established in Manila 
for the Philippine Islands. This will be a 
great institution and will be supported by the 
government. The missionaries in the Philip 
pine Islands are planning for some kind otf 
work in connection with it, principally 
dormitory work. The founders of the uni- 
versity have made no provision for advanced 
Bible work. They have made no provision 
to meet the crowning need of the Philippines. 

James Ware writes: “Yesterday I had the 
pleasure of baptizing ten girls from the 
Shanghai Door of Hope. These are lovely 
Christian girls. I am glad and grateful for 
tue measure in which I am able to co-operate 
with the workers and to know that my as- 
sistance is much appreciated.” 

George B. Baird states that at Lu-chow-fu, 
China, in the midst of the hot summer 
weather the waiting room at the hospital, 
which is used as a church, is crowded to 
overflowing at the morning service, as it 
has been all during the last year. A suit- 
able chapel, which will cost about $3,000, 
is needed, at that place. There is no room 
large enough to accommodate those who wish 
to hear. Maybe someone whom the Lord 
has prospered will furnish the funds for 
this purpose, 

James Ware, Shanghai, China, is fifty-one 
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years of age. Goodness and-mercy have fol. 
lowed him all the days of his life. He jg 
particularly thankful because he has, besides 
good health for himself and family, a deeper 
and more solid interest in the work than ever 
before. His trust is that by God’s grace he 
- find the best part of the work before 

im. ‘ 

Dr. George E. Miller of Mungoli, C. P., In 
dia, writes that the work moves on in much 
the same way. The missionaries are 
day after day trying to prepare apostles ang 
teachers for the Master’s service. 

Dr. W. N. Lemmon, of Lacag, Philippine 
Islands, reports 1,277 medical treatments in 
the month, 29 surgical operations, 10 visits 
to outside towns, 356 sermons, 200 houses 
visited, and about 1,000 tracts distributed, 
three marriages and 38 baptisms. He and 
several of the helpers were out a week 
preaching to the people in the mountain 
region and baptizing. 

The missionaries at home on furlough are 
preparing to start back to their fields. Miss 
Bertha Clawson returns to Tokio, Japan; Dr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Macklin to Nankin, China; Dr, 
and Mrs. Paul Wakefield to Chaohsien, China; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Ray Eldred to Bolenge, 
Africa, and Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Madden to 
Sendai, Japan. They will receive a most 
cordial welcome on their return to their 
homes. 

The S. S. “Mongolia” sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on the 12th. She was delayed three 
days on account of an accident on her previ- 
ous trip. Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Rains are 
among the passengers. They go on the 
“Mongolia” as far as Honolulu and transfer 
to the “Mariposa” for Sydney, Australia. 

James C. Ogden, of Batang, reports the 
arrival of a new missionary at that station. 
His name is James Clarence Ogden, Jr. He 
cannot speak the language and has a very 
slender outfit, but he is most welcome and is 
a help already. He makes friends for the 
work and for the workers. 

The Foreign Society recently received $1,200 
from two of its most loyal supporters. They 
are living-links. What a blessed privilege to 
have your representative working for you, 











DRAK 


Drake University is twenty-nine years old, has eleven buildings 
devoted exclusively to school purposes, employs more than 150 in 
structors, and has an annual attendance of more than 1,800 students 
The University is located in the best suburb of “Beautiful Des 
Moines,” with easy access to every point of educational and religious 
Library facilities are unexcelled in the West, 
living expenses are moderate and opportunities for remunerative 
School is in session throughout 


interest in the city. 


employment are unusually good. 
the year. 








THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 








any other of our schools. 
offers the advantages ta be found at Drake University. 





No other institution in the Brotherh 
The College 
of Medicine of Drake University is standard by every test applied 
to such institutions. The training of the medical missionary in the 
College of Liberal Arts, the College of the Bible and the College of 
Medicine assures the best preparation for complete service. 








Scholarships for Bible College Students 


Free scholarships are provided by the university and its friends 


The Bible College of Drake University was established at the 


opening of the school in 1881. It is 


Free from the limitations of man-made creeds and sectarian domi- 
nation; has a faculty of earnest scholars, each an expert in some 
branch of Bible study; maintains that spirit of loyalty to Christ 
which leaves the mind free to “prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good”; has organic union with a large and rapidly growing 
university and affords an opportunity of hearing in lecture or recital 


many of the most famous world characters. Des Moines is an educa- 
tional, artistic, industrial and religious center. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 


Drake University has more Medical Missionaries in the field than 


for all students preparing for the ministry or the mission field. 


OTHER COLLEGES 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Law 
College of Medicine 
College of Dentistry 
College of Education 
College of Fine Arts 


For announcement or other information concerning the work of 
anyone of these colleges, address 


Drake University, Dept. E, Des Moines, low® 
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thus giving a full twenty-four hours of serv- 
ice to the Master each day. 

‘ BFE. Hagin, Tokio, Japan, writes: “I have 
traveled quite extensively already among my 
mission points and had the joy of baptizing a 
fine young man at Toride a week ago. Am 80 
giad to be back and my work needed me.” 
orto? STEPHEN J. Corey. 


A Belated Letter 


Editors Christian Century:—Evidently the 
last word has not been said on the subject 
of “Union and Baptism,” as your “Readers’ 
Mpinions” in “The Christian Century” abun- 
dantly show, and you will perhaps allow a 
“Small” word on the subjects in your col- 
umns. 

I have read all that has been written on 
the “Union and Baptism” question that has 
appeared in the past few months in your pa- 
per, and on the whole, the correspondence 
has certainly been interesting and profitable. 
Our “Readers’ Opinions” is now a necessary 
part of the “Century’s.” I wish to add this 
word, which has been emphasized again and 

in our history, viz: “Let us call Bible 
things by Bible names” whereever it can be 
done. For instance, in this week’s issue, 
June 9, 1910, W. H. Thomas writes about 
“Water Baptism,” and argues against its 
spirituality by it being a material element. 
We shall have something to say about the 
spirituality of baptism later, but at this 
point will simply content ourself with re- 
marking, in all kindness, that when a man in 
this dispensation and in this age, conceives 
it to be his duty to discuss “water baptism,” 
he betrays by his very use of the term his in- 
competence to discuss the subject of baptism 
from a scriptural standpoint. The term, 


“Water Baptism” is an old dodge of the de- 
nominations to cast aspersion on the institu- 
tion as a saving ordinance, and ought to be 
forever abandoned by our writers. 

Baptism in the New Testament, as the 
writer in question knows very well, is never 
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divorced from faith. Indeed, if Mr. Thomas 
was to call it “faith’s baptism” and say that 
faith is “for the remission of sins,” he would 
come much nearer the truth. 

We only know living things by their expres- 
sion or manifestation. Faith is a vita] thing, 
and must express itself in obedience. 

God’s thoughts are expressed in the rose, 
and in all created’things. Every great thing 
was once a thought. If we want to make 
civilization great outside, you must give it 
a soul inside. 

You cannot keep faith and love in the 
heart, they must express themselves. We see 
the spiritual through the material. Even 
God’s revelation of love is in the incarnate 
Christ. The climax of Paul’s concluding 
phrase is, “Through Christ Jesus.” This is 
the key to Paul’s philosophy. All abstrac- 
tions become concrete in Jesus. Heaven and 
earth meet in him. 

“Life and immortality,” Paul says, “were 
brought to light through Christ.” Look any- 
where and ‘the unseen is manifested through 
the seen. Take the unseen out of this world 
and you have a dead world, a mere material 
world. Take the unseen out of baptism and 
you then have water baptism—Infant bap- 
tism, for instance. 

Take away the interior of obedience and 
you have no obedience. The only evidence that 
man can have of our faith, or that God re- 
quires, is our obedience. In this view of the 
matter, there are two sides to faith. Faith is 
the foundation of things hoped for, the con- 
viction of things not seen; and there is faith 
expressed in action. 

In a word, there is obedient faith, and dis- 
obedient faith, according to the Striptures, 
and the Bible knows of no other kind. Weak 
faith and strong faith, obedient or dis- 
obedient—that’s all. 

Faith is perfected in obedience. Baptism is 
faith “actualized.” Weak and strong faith 
are illustrated in the chief rulers and Paul. 
Weak in the former, and strong in the latter 
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Faith must take hold of the whole machinery 
of life, before it can be said to be saving 
faith. 

In the light of all this, then, it is faith all 
the way through. The “Confession” is faith 
speaking. Baptism is faith acting. Prayer 
is faith petitioning. The Christian life is 
faith serving. These are steps, to be sure, but 
they are the steps of faith. 

As I have written so much already on the 
baptismal phase of the question, I will not 
take your space for anything I have to offer 
on union. Suffice it to say, as I see it, we 
have no union basis to suggest or invent. We 
have a union to keep and guard. Union is 
like the Gospel, we have not to invent a Gos- 
pel, but to preach one. 

JAMES SMALL. 


Editors of Christian Century:—I was more 
pleased and edified by the address of Walter 
Rauschenbush published in your paper than I 
am able to tell you. 

I enclose price for the Christian Century 
another year. You are giving us much of the 
best things. J. 8. Huaues. 

Holland, Mich. 


The Federal Council of Churches in the 
United States reports that it has found in 
Colorado alone 133 places, having from 150 
to 1,000 inhabitants, without any Protestant 
religious service of any kind, 100 of them not 
having even Catholic service. Every one of 
these places, however, has plenty of saloons 
and other evil resorts. 


—Jean Finot, one of the leading French 
editors, says: “The twentieth century will be 
women’s centruy, as the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth were the centuries of human rights.” 
He says with conviction that women will 
soon have the right to vote and that they will 
assume a much greater place of importance 
in the history of the present century than in 
past years. 













scription Cards. 


charge, in the Annual Offering. 


buildings. 


Annual Offering for 
Church Extension 


FIRST SUND 


3. The Board loans about one-third the cost of the lot and church building. 
dollars for every one loaned. 

4. Many congregations to whom we promise loans do not need them in the end. Yet they would not have had the courage 
to begin except for the offered help. 

5. A loan from this Fund makes it possible for a congregation to erect the first building in a new town or ward of a 
city and thus gain immense advantage. 

6. Our Board encourages churches to erect up-to-date buildings by furnishing church plans that are modern and useful 
and that are perfect as to heating, lighting, ventilation and acoustics. 

Send all orders for supplies to G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec., 603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Begins 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


1. Church Extension money comes back to go out again every five years. Loans are returned in five annual payments. 
2. Churches do their best to help themselves and come to this Board in their extremity for loans to complete their 


AY IN SEPTEMBER 


Church Extension Supplies should be ordered at once so the orders can be filled promptly from the office at Kansas City. 


THE FOLLOWING SUPPLIES WILL BE SENT: 


Ist, Collection Envelopes; 2nd, A four-page pamphlet, “Church Extension and the New Century Before Us,” which ought 
to be circulated by the thousands among the members of the churth; 3rd, Pastoral Letters; 4th, Church Extension Sub- 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS THIS YEAR 


is the amount we want to secure for the current Missionary Year for Church Extension. If we can raise FORTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS in September we will reach the $100,000. Is this not worth working for? The Board trusts that every- 
minister of the gospel and every elder in the church will take an interest in enlisting the congregation, over which he has 


The church aided, therefore, raises two 
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Tue Betuany Grapep Sunpay §croot. Lesso 


INTERNATIONAL COURSE 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR q 


Purpose—rThe purpose of the Graded Lessons is: To meet the spiritual needs of the pupil in each stage) 
of his development. The spiritual needs broadly stated are these: 

1. To know God as he has revealed himself to us in nature, in the’ heart of man, and in Christ...... eS 
2. To exercise toward God, the Father, and his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience, and” 
worship...... 3. To know and to do our duty to others...... 4. To know and do our duty to ourselves. 
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| pils AIM PUBLICATIONS 
BEGINNERS | To lead the little child to the Father by helping | _Lessone prepared by FRANCES ¥ DANIELSON 
| him: Teachers’ Text Book Part Ill, Iv 
Firet Year | eS 1. te mon God, te. heavenly Father, who Large Pictures (9x12 inches’ Il, " 3 
| + oves him, provides for, and protects him. 
oF To. Know Jesus ithe Son of God, who be- — ners’ sa folder for eady * 
| came a little ild, who went about doing s)—Pa 
~" who is the Friend and Saviour of Tittie Pils) rt I, 0, Ml, Iv 
children. 
| 8 To know about the heavenly home. Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, 0, I, Iv 
| ‘ ~ may. al ~~~ me and wrong. mm —- Pictures (9x12 inches) F 
Second Year| 5 o know his love for God by working wi ginners’ Tyo folder for Ready — 
him and for others. pupils) Part I, I, Ill, Iv (October, 1 
MARY To lead the child to know the heavenly Father, 
PRI ana te inspire within him a desire to live as God's Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 
1. To show forth God’s power, love, and care, 
and to awaken within the child responsive love, a ¥ Lo penn Part I, Il, Ii, IV 
First Year | ey t fg the em 9 of the first Paha, Storico—Cn _—T folder f Ready 
year (1) by showing ways in whicd children meg ustra older for pu- 
express eir love, trust, and o ence; (2) s)—Pa 
| showing Jesus the Saviour, in his love ‘and mi pil ) rt 1, Hl, Til, Iv “ac. 
for men; and (8) by showing how helpers of Jesus 
and others learn to do God’s will. 
3. AL by upon My Tae »%,tm fret and Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV 
second year ling about the people who : : 
7 chose % eo ae ' a 2) how coums, by Ble Large Pictures—(6x8 inches) 
fe and words, death and resurrection, revea Prima : 
Second Year| and the vohe'e love and will for us; (3 euch stories ry Stories—(Illustrated folder for pu- Rea 
as Ww make a strong appeal to the c an : 
| 8 arouse within him a desire to choose and to do pils)—Part I, Il, It, sie a ae (October, 1 
that which God requires of him | 
| 1. To awaken an interest in the Bible and a 
JUNIOR | | love for it; to deepen the impulse to know ind to Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALOWIN. 
| do right. Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III 
9 2. To present the ideal of moral heroism; to , R 
First Year and | reveal the power and majesty of Jesus Christ, and — Book for Work and — on eady 
; 10 to show his followers going forth in his strenrth Il, Il , 
to do his work. (With picture supplement) 
8. To deepen the sense of responsibility for 
right choices; to show the consequences of right 
and wrong choices; to strengthen love of the right | Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, Il, mI, IV 
11 and hatred of the wrong. 
and 4. To present Jesus as our Example and Sav- Jupils’ Book for Work and sees incom Rea 
Second Year 12 | fous; to lead the pupil to appreciate his oppor: I, Il, I, IV . (October, 1 
| tunities for service and to give him a vision o T, 
what it means to be a Christian. (With picture supplement) ; 



































INTERMEDIATE : 

To lead to the practical recognition of the duty 
and responsibility of personal Christian living, and 
to organize the conflicting impulses of life so as to Lessons for first year prepared by 

| develop habits of Christian service. MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 
13 The central aim of these biographical studies ‘ Ready 
First Year . te for the first and second years is religious and | Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV (October, 1 
| moral: but the religious and moral emphasis in ~~ 7 
15 these studies wil] not lead to any neglect of the Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, Il, Ill, IV 
historical viewpoint, as these characters are gen, : 
erally makers of history, and cannot be satis- (With maps) 
| factorily presented without the historical setting 
as a background. 





The Curriculum Outlined Above Furnishes a Comprehensive Course of Religious Instruction” 


Comprising as it does not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings of the Bible, but also lessons on the history 
and heroes of the Christian: Church, of missionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms. 

In order that the truths taught may be assimilated and the spirit and qualities of Christian character developed, various fo ; 
of self-expression are suggested, beginning with simple hand- work done by the little child, and culminating in important lines | 
of Christian service possible to young men and women. 

The series of lessons for each year begins in October, and the work that is essential to the completion of the aim and the integrity 
of the course as a whole, is found in the nine months corre sponding to the public school year—October to June. The les- 
sons for the remaining three months of each year are valuable in themselves, and either supplement the work of the pre- 
ceding months, or prepare for that of the following year. ‘ 

The courses for each grade or year are permanent and will be available for use in the same grade with successive classes each year. | 


The Lessons for the Summer Quarter beginning July 3, will prepare the school for the greatly enriched cou 
beginning October 1. Send today for order blanks and samples. 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 700 E. goth Street. CIIICAGO. 






































